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STEPS TO ESTABLISH A PROGRAM 



Obtain Administrative Support 

• Select or Reassign Staff ^ 

• Identify Funding Base 

• Agree to Develop Short-term* innovative Training Classes 
Identify And Select Active Advisory Committee Members 
From Local Businesses ami Labor Organizations 
Establish Advisory Committee Goals * 

Develop Leads and Contact Employers 




Select Instructor s« 
Aides and Training 
Sites 



Preface 

This rrianual is a stf?p*by~siep description of a vocational counsel- 
ing an J training process that has been used successfully with disabLd 
rnen and women enrolled at Vista College, one of the Peralla Com- 
munity Colleges jn the San Francisco Bay Area, The description 
covers every aspect of this process, from recruitment and assessment 
through pre-emplo>meni and (raining activities to actual job place- 
ment* 

fftany of the vocational counseling services we provide for disabled 
students at Vuta are not unique, you probably offer similar services 
already. However, our overall vocational counseling approach is 
exceptional in two wa>s 1) we begin with conditional iob offers from 
a specific private employer and then work backward to establish the 
necessary training standards, admission requirements, assessment 
activities, and recruitment procedure/ jnd 2) we support many dis- 
abled students who are enrolled in conventional occupational train- 
ing programs at Vista and other colleges in our district, but our pri- 
mary focus is developing shorMerm, intensive training activities that 
arc designed specifically for disabled students. The conditional job 
offers we obtain from employers are* directly related to these short- 
term training activities Our goal is to place all graduates of our 
carefully structured training programs into pre-selected jobs. 

We realize that you, the reader, may be an occupational dean, a 
director of counseling, a vocational counselor, or an enabler for dis- 
abled students* Only you can gauge whether our type of approach 
would benefit students in your college and community. The chart on 
the opposite page outlines the steps necessar> to establish such a pro- 
gram, and the rest of the manual explores each step in much greater 
detail Additionally, we've included^iescriptions of project activities 
and operational requirements, practical suggestions and precautions, 
and illustrative case studies. We hope you wijf be able to use our 
experiences to strengthen and expand the vocational counseling ser- 
vices you now provide for disabled students. 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 

v The San Francisco Bay Area ofTerba complex network of resources 
for the dibbled. The lure of California, combined wiltjj proximity to 
nationally recognized>ervice programs such as ihe Center for Inde- 
pendent Living (C1LK the Deaf Counbeling Advocacy and Referral 
Aabocialion (DCARAJ, and more than 60 other local sbciat service 
agencies, hab attracted large numbers of disabled peisons to this area. 

In spite of the fact thai there i& an extensive network of com- 
munity bocial bervjceb io buppon the disabled population* there 1 are a 
number of gaps in the local bervice deliver) continuum. The training 
and placement approach developed at Vibta is babed on two major > 
premises: )j> 

L effective programs that train and place disabled adults in pri- 
vate bector employment are limited in availability, and 

2 many dibabled individual who Lick belf-confidenee and clearly 
defined employment goaib are not being berved by exibting 
vocational programs. 

We feel that many dibabled adultb have been labeled as "unfeabi- 
ble for employment" by boual berweeb agencies, primarily becaube 
uf ignorance of the job market. Thebe disabled adultb have not had 
enough work experience or preparation, and they are totally ineffec- 
tive at marketing thembclvcb to pfcspective employers Thebe adults 
— hard to train, haid to work with, and hard to employ - defined 
Vila's vocational training and placement approach, 

Our Students 

We work only with a particular bCgment of ihe disabled population 
When they come to ub, our btudentb generally have lovv self-confi- 
dence 4nd minimal ability ab meabured by conventional btandardiied 
absebbmenl techniques They wni to nork — ho be belfbufficient and 
productive memberb of bociely — but often they can't even begin to 
identify an employment goal They a^umc ihey cannot compete 
even for unbkilled jobb, They are often ttwu 1 about their employment 
q enlial and the actual working condition of both skilled and 



- !0 /Program Components 

unskilled jobs. Sonic students MCitfnmi oflosing their supplemental 
disability benefits by enrolling m a training/work program thai might 
not be successful. In addition, they have a physical and/or mental 
disability, blindness, deafness, d>slexia, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, 
developmental disabilities, or a variety of orthopedic limitations 

Not all disabled mcJjviJuaJb are naive, inexperienced, and fearful 
about employment, and it must be emphasized that we are referring 
to a special part of ihib population in describing our program. Our 
students possess the bame wide range of abilities and potential as the 
general disabled population, but they also possess expectationsuand 
gumptions that limli thejr abilities and potential They arc special, 
and vanoub elements of our vocational counseling program were 
developed because ue rCLOgnized that these adults need a powerful 
combination of practical sktll training and psychological supporj 

In the iast three years, we have worked with over 600 adults who 
have a variety of physical, mental, and/or emotional disabilities. 
Some of these adults have dibabililies that are not readily visible, 
while others arc obviously and often multiply disabled Student ages 
rajpge from 17 to 65, academic skill levels range from very poor to 
f * excellent, motivation to work is generally very high. Students are 
referred to us by Department of Rehabilitation counselors, by Vista 
College counselors, and b> our professional contacts in the 
rehabilitation Held. 

Program Components 

Our primary objective is to place disabled adults m competitive, 
hjghly-paid T private sector jobs Conventional training and place- 
ment strategies arc successful with many disabled adults, but our stu- 
dents need a special combination of skill training, exposure to the 
*ork world, and psvirhoJogical support. Consequently, our program 
includes must of the conventional vocational counseling components 
sulIi as recruitment, assessment* referral to developmental 
activities, pre-employment training, skills training, and post-place- 
ment counseling. However, both the content and the sequence of 
many of these conventional components have been modified to fit 
the needs of our students. 

The special aspects of our program components include 

* an active ad\isor> commil'ec composed of (Chapter 2) 
representatives of major private employers, 
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Program Components / It 

unions and community-based agencies who 
are willing lo help us develop jobs and 
appropriate training activities Tor disabled 
adults: 

* conditional job offers from private sector (Chapter 2) 
employers for graduates of our training pro- 
grams; v * <^ 

• formal and informal activities designed to sen- . (Chapter 8) 
sitize employers and unions to. the employ- 
ment potential of disabled workers; / 

% placement strategies that allow students to (Chapters) 
demonstrate their skills on actual work duties, 
instead of, or in addition to, the traditional 
application and interview process; 

* training activities thai are developed by (Chapter 3) 
" employers and college staff and are taught by 

experienced practitioners; * ^ 

• assessment techniques tha' evaluate perfor- (Chapter 5) 
mance of^ob-related skills instead of general 

abilities 

• easy entry jnto any or the program's pre* (Chapter 4) 
employment or training activities, as long as 

successful exit requires student demonstration 
of specific behaviors ind altitudes; 

* supportive activities designed to increase the " (Chapter 8) 
personal confidence of adults, to help them be 

more comfortable with^taking risks, and to 
change their persona) assumptions about the 
insurmountable physical and atlitudinal bar- 
riers lo employment, N 

Perhaps the ma>l exciting aspect of developing and operating our 
program is the fact that we obtain condition^ job offers and plan 
special placement procedures before we rec, ait students or offer any 
training. This process contains both advances and disadvantaged 
for us and our students. The proc^ !<> advantageous for students 
since they know that good jobs are wailing for graduates of our 
carefully structured training programs. Successful placements are 
, satisfying, but the process is somewhat lengthened for us because we 
cannot train or place anyone until we've obtained job offers and plan* 
rt^d special recruitment and training procedures with employers 



/ Project Resuils 

Thib initial planning sugu^mav take from six months to a year of 
tnturibivc* effort, Conventional pkacment programs for (he disabled 
consistently place a bmall numter of studenls each month or 
bemebtcr. our model sacnfkeb quick, single job referrals for a large 
number o* placement once the program^ fully operational, We 
beheve that ibt ^uanuiy and ^uahly of our placements justifies this 
slow a^id^careful planning process,' 

Project Results 

In the Ubt three years wc have learned much about what kinds of 
counseling abbebbmcnt, training, and employment strategies. will 
work with our type of clientele Our eounbelrn^ process, special sup- 
port services, ami direct relationship with employees and unions 
were developed by trial aryJ error. Our approach fia&bcen successful 
172 studentb have been placed in regular competttive l jobs 4 224 stu- 
dents have participated in training, over 140 additional students have 
been referred to'othcr college bponbored educational aqd/or training 
programs with the help of conventional Lanterman funded special 
serviccb (e.g., read^rb ^nd brailled teslb for the blind, interpreters for 
the deaf, transportation assistance, note-ukprs, tutors )and instruc- 
tional assistants)' - \ 
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78/79 
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Placement 


39 


. 59 


\ 74 


Vocational Classes 


59 


7S 


1 89 


Developmental Classes 


218 


321 


* 422 



* Above chan rcprebenU dupluaicd cdWSu as some students participate m 
more than one phase of the project. \ 

The following brief cabe studieb do not reprebcnt all the different 
types of btudents and problems that we have worked with* but they 
do offer a general idea of our student population, counseling 
approach, and outcomes, 

We feel that we have accomphbhed our primary objective V- the 
Placement of disabled adults who want to work in competitive, 
unbubbidized emp,j>menu The success of our project has beeh due 
in large measure to the development and adaptation of five special 
occupational urograms designed specifically to train disabled adults 
and plaee them in pre-selected jobs' 
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CASE STUDIES 

• Rich, a 24->ear-old man with epilepsy, had been looking for 
work intermittenll) for over ihree years wherj a Visia coun- 
selor referred hjm to us. Rich had only worked part-time or 
seasonal!), he was ver> unsure of himself and so sensitive 
about being labeled "disabled" that hefiad never applied for 
services frpm the Slale Department of Rehabilitation* He 
usually faiied miserably in job interview, situations, 
however* his excellent work habits and learning abilit) were 
obvious in our roofer's pre-apprenliceship program. Now 
he's earning S7/hour as an apprentice roofer, and he can 
expect to earn $25,000 annually when he completes his 
apprenticeship in about four years, 

• Fred was 30 >cars old when we first interviewed him, and 
had been blmd since high school. He had been trained as an 
auto mechanic in Los Angeles but wanted to change jobs 
after he moved fo the Bay Area. Since he could not settle on 
a new emplo>mcm objective, rehabilitation department 
counselors said they couldn't help him After several inter- 
views with us. it was clear that he needed to be presented 
with errtpio>ment choices. He called us very persistently for 
job leadv, and we referred him to our intercept operator 
(Pacific Telephone) pre-emplo>menl program as soon as it 
was available He's now working for the Pacific Telephone 
Company earning S20L5O per week, 

• Phil lives in a special residential living facility for disabled 
adults and had worked in the mobile unit of a sheltered 
workshop for several years. Even though he was capable of 
performing complex custodial services, his mental retarda- 
tion and lack of self-confidence severely limited his ability to 
verbalize his skills, Phil enrolled in our custodial services 
pre-employment class, which ^as taught by a skilled custo- 
dian at the Oakland Labtfr Temple. Local employers weVe 
invited fo visit this class and identify prospective employees 

s ^by observing their performance on actual work tasks, Phil is 
now employed as a full member of the Service Employees 
International Union at S6/houn 
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• Intercept <tper<u#r t developed in cooperation with personnel 
from the Pacific Telephone Company and the Communication 
Workers of America; 

• Postal service mail handler and clerk, in conjunction with the 
Mail Handlers Un.on and personnel from the Oakland Main 
Posi Office; 

• Custodian* planned andLiiighl in coordination with experienced 
staff from Local 18 of the Service EmpJoyccs International 
Union; 

• Pre-apprentke roofer^ taught by the apprenticeship coordtna- 
lor of the Roofer's Union Local 81; 

• Word processor > a progiam offered by another college in our 
district and adapted to accommodate blind students. 

These orientation, pre-employment, and training classes serve 
three functions in ouLfttoject. They are career Lxplorauon experiences 
for the students who are\naware of the work duties and work 
environments of specific jobs, fhcj give participants a chance to learn 
ami dittwnMruh marketable nork sktlh, and lhe> are Jircufy linked to 
plutwtient in regular, compeuLve jobs. Ideally, we would prefer to'^ 
have a larger, broader selection of these types of classes so that 
clients could have a more diverse range of occupations from which to 
choose We arc currently expanding our "job menu" through con- 
tacts with additional employers. 

Operational Structure 

Thi* project is only one of the programs for the disabled offered by 
Vista College. Vista's Services for the Disabled unit is adminis- 
tratively located in the Office of Instruction ralber than in Student 
Services, A typical array of student support services are funded by 
Lanterman excess cost allocations e,g,, career counseling, readers, 
interpreters, transportation assistance, individual tutors, and instruc- 
tional aides. However, this unit also develops, sponsors, and man- 
agvVmany instructional activities designed spccificaUy for disabled 
students, e.g., classes in drama, physical education, independent liv- 
ing, wheelchair repair, and how to make electronic aids, the intent is 
to offer supportive services and direct instructional services that can 
be used as a point of cntjy into college activities. Many disabled stu- 
dents served by jrfiis unit would not ordinarily take advantage of 
nostscc^ndary education. 
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*. 

The following ^uimn describe the person no I, funding base, and 
administrative support system necessary lu Mart a vocational coun- 
seling and placement program hkc me one operated b> V^u College 



Personnel. This project needs the full-time alignment oftno pro- 
fessionals who have a particular combination of skills a person with a 
soual services/ educational background who also has dev eloped or is 
willing to develop effective private sector employ ment contacts, and 
a person who has good vocational assessment and counseling skills. 
It us very helpful if these two people - a program developer and a 
vocational counselor — have worked specifically with disadvantaged 
or disabled adults. 

The current project director and program developer has a M + A + in 
education and an undergraduate degiec in psychology Prior to start- 
ing this program at Vista, he operated the Mobile Services Unit, a 
special component of an Alameda Counts sheltered workshop which 
eventually moved over 50 disabled clients (primarily mentally 
retarded) out of a sheltered working environment and into a variety 
of private sector jobs. This move was accomplished by successfully 
bidding on service contracts (e.g., bicycle repair, hauling, janiloriaL 
and grounds maintenance) for disabled clients from private 
employers *>uch as the General Electric Company , Shasta Beverages* 
and the Lawrence evermore Laboratory Those positive private sec- 
tor experiences resulted in good personal contacts and pilot-tested 
the validity of the conditional job offer concept. 

The project's assessment specialist has an M S in industrial psy- 
chology. Prior to joining the Vista Staff* she had been a vocational 
counselor and instructor with the East Bay Skills Center, a CETA 
ironing facility operated by the Peralta Community College District 
At the Skills Center she was responsible for administering stan- 
dardized aptitude and skill tests used to determine training eligibility 
Her assessment experiences with disadvantaged CETA applicants 
convinced her i hat conventional general assessment techniques 
often eliminated potentially successful applicants from training. Her 
Vista activities have focused on identifying and developing job- 
related skill and aptitude assessment strategics. 

Other support personnel involved in the project include a half* 
time secretary and several hourly instructional aides and tutors Pro- 
duction of this manual required the services of a writer/editor. 
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Funding Zto.u'. Punutty start up expenses for the project were 
the salaries of the direuor, assessment specialist, and half-time sec- 
retary, plus office-associated expenses for space, telephones, sup- 
plies, and a typewriter The Hrstoear budget also included approx- 
imately SI 0,000 for ir<neJ expenses and speual assessmeni and cur- 
riculum materials Tor the first two years, project costs were sup- 
ported primarily by VEA Subpart 3 grants During the project's sec- 
ond and third years, however, the college invested d portion of Us 
instructional budget and Lanterman funds tu pay for assessment per- 
sonnel, training equipment, additional counseling when necessary, 
instructional aides, and training instructors. 

Stale apportionment (ADA) mone> has been a consistent but 
small part of the project's funding base Project activities generate 
ADA from student enrollment in general college classes and in 
special project dasses ADA funds associated with project activities 
become part of the college's operating budget and are allocated for 
special project related activities. Because the project is only partially * 
supported by the ADA it generates project staff have given high 
priority to finding outside funds for specific training components. 
Support tur this kind of training and placement program is available 
tlirou^li Vocational tducation Act funds i \ 0% is set aside for the dis- 
abled}, California Worksite LducaOon and Training Act (CWETA) 
projects, the Private Industry Councils (PJCh and private founda- 
tions. As public funds to support education and training become 
even more difficult to fin^U these funding agencies and programs will 
be espeualJy supportive Of training pi jgrams that have a direct Jink 
tu private sector placements. It is anticipated that all of the project's 
administrative and instruction ' *.osts will be supported eventually by 
a broad-based combination ot general apportionment funds, Lanter- 
man excess tust funds, and a variety of non-public revenue sources 

Administrative support system. Three internal administrative and 
organizational factors facilitated the development of the project's 
counseling approach and training activities: 

I Strong support from ifw tollegv'* Dean ot instruction ami Preu- 
dfiit Boih of these administrators encouraged grant-writing 
activities and fully supported the pmieci dunng its planning 
and development phase, hi a period of fiscal uncertainty, these 
administrators approved the budget requests necessary to 
^ develop and support project activities. 

ERJ.C ^ 
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2^ Close !mk bt tiurn tin Olfh t o/ ItttfntLiton ami ssri ties for dis- 
abled studcms. The Dean of Instruction who supervised this 
project helped to reduce the paperwork required to start and 
schedule new classes, credential and hire private sector instruc- 
tors, cind hire and tram instructional aides The continued link 
with the Office of Instruction certainlv expedites the planning 
and organization of new training programs. 

3. lisia's Lapabdit} to Jeyetop ami \>ljcr non-truAitiyinal ieamtng 
iKUutte^ The classroom and on-the-job experiences offered in 
conjunction with this project arc unconventional in that they 
are >hort-term and/or iniensue experiences that don't begin 
and end according to a semester schedule. The) also use a 
variety of leaching and learning techniques, with heavy 
emphasis on experiential learning. Administrative and instruc- 
tional staff at Vista aie accustomed to organizing learning in 
flexible wa>s. The average approval time foi a new course * 
two months, and many courses begin and end at different times 
each semester in unusual locations, and use a combination of 
teaching and learning strategies e g. T lectures, discussions, 
programmed learning, supervised experiential learning and 
independent siudy, 

Final Notts Regarding Program Development and Administration 
In many respects Vista is esoet tally suited to operate a vocational 
training and placement program like the one described in this 
manual. The college's existing ccmmunn) connections and flexjble 
instructional procedures certainly encouraged the development of a 
good working partnership between college staff, union officials, and 
private sector representatives. Howcu'k most community colleges 
have Jong-standing commurut) contacts and the iapabjht) to develop 
flexible instructional procedures, hu an*, ml u^mltau is itisimtttothit 
^ommumtnL The administrative, in^u actional, and counseling staff 
of an institution must be willing to invest the pe^onnel time and 
minimal budget required to start a program similar to the one de- 
scribed here Basic start-up requirements include 

* assignment of two professional staff memhers (project 
developer and vocational counselor), either b> releasing two 
existing staff or by adding externally-funded staff, 

q * allocation of approximately 55^000 for initial assessment and 

EJJC is 
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curriculum materials, training equipment aitu other non- 
instructional expenses, 

• avaiiabilny of clerical support .and office. services, 

• planning time sufficient toyfdentif) an advisor) committee* 
make emplo>er contdCi£T develop conditional job offers, 
develop training programs* and locate outside funding, and 

• development of a close link between project staff and Office of 
Instruction during the planning process to develop appropriate 
teaching and learning procedures and help to implement even- 
tual training activities. 
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Chapter Two 

TtiE BUSINESS-EDUCATION-LABOR 
PARTNERSHIP 

The initial steps m starting a training program involve working 
with private employers lo identity I) specific employer needs, 2) 
conditional job offers 3) actual work skills and attitudes to be 
covered in training, and 4) employment procedures for graduates, A 
crucial ingredient in. these preliminary planning discussions is the 
active, direct participation of representatives from labor, business, 
and education. Each member of this reciprocal partnership plays a 
ke> role in developing a training program. The following sections 
define a conditional job offer and describe how union officials, repre- 
sentatives from the business community, and college staff work 
together to start a training program. / 
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Obiant Comliltunal Job Ufler* 

— Develop dirtiUcdth «r reler 
Mk lo employer* 

— [dcnufy jobs with good 
Prosper router employ* 
mom 

— Neg«Hu<c for arccv* 10 *i 
Uustc; of Job openings 

— Obwm tommiiment to hire 
qualified grjdtute-i 




* he*iRj) APProPrute Training 
AUtvihc* 

- Select acltvc Advi\yj> Com* 
mittcc 

- Develop Private \Ccior rUa. 
<ionshiP\ and sommumiV 
contact 

- lixwnd umoti ennrtcutons 

- Encourage indirect employer 
Participation tn Program 
activities 

- Conduct srtc visits lo follow, 
up on employer needs 



Conditional Job Offers 

Being able to offer students the incentive of a real job after training 
is an essential pari of our counseling approach, A conditional job 
offer implies that an employer will make a special effort lo hire 
groups of graduates of one of our training programs as soon as open- 
^ rt -s are available, This is not a guarantee of employment, it is a 
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carefully negotiated agreement thai an employer will augment or 
adapl formal hiring procedures i often eliminate disabled appli- 
cants who may have the required work skills but lack self-confidence 
and verbal skills, For example, employers may agree thai disabled 
^pphLrtnbLtini/r/flu/Htojfc' their work skills and attitudes instead of or 
in addition taking a written exam or parsing a formal employment 
interview The =>ki!J and allitude requirement for the job in question 
are not changed for disabled applicants, instead, one or two compo- 
nents of tht^ hiring process are adapted so that qualified disabled 
applicants car) compete more equitably with nondisabled applicants 
Another unporunt dimension of the conditional job offer concept 
is that we negotiate for access to dtluster ofopemngs — at least 10 — 
m d specific dccupahynal area. This group placement focus saves 
lime and i^ corigruenl with our counseling philosophy For example, 
we're very reluctant lo spend much time developing job offers for 
oiiFor two check processors, On the other hand* we are willing to 
invest from stx to 12 monlhs of research and discussion to produce 
conditional ;ob offers and a training program lhai will eventually 
place 30 or 40 check processors, Philosophically, we're nol interested 
in the placement of one or two token disabled workers; we are 
interested m ihe continual, long-term placement of large numbers of 
qualified people, In some instances* employers will agree lo hire a 
certain number of disabled applicants who qualify for a given job; in 
other cases, Ihe assurance of adapted hiring procedures, combined 
with a high number of annual openings in a certain job category, pro- 
vide the incentive for us to invest ihe necessary developmental 
efforts. 

We search for unskilled and semi-skilled jobs that have excellent 
prospects for regular employment over a long period of time Many 
joft-calegones that ill this criterion exisl in mediurn-to large-sized 
industries and organizations, since large, complex organizations pro- 
vide many opportunities for horizontal and vertical job mobility 
C onsequenlly, we try to identify likely entry-level job categories in 
Irade occupations, in industries such as health care* transportation, 
manufacturing! and finance, and in large organizations such as 
banks* hospitals, and trade unions. 

Identifying job categories that fit our criteria and then developing 
conditional job offers is a slow and frustrating task Calling on 
employers without a referral or a direct lead is not very productive* 
even wb*n we've researched local employment patterns and know 
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l " thjt a consistent!) high number of annual openings exist in a certain 
Job category If employers arc nbt aware of our cour scling philoso- 
phy and approach, they're not inclined to discuss lhe adaptation of 
hinng procedures or the development of a special training program. 
Without any advance contacts in <xi\ urgaiiization, we are rarely able 
to lalk lo ihe people who make hiring deusions. We ritay oblain the 
promise of one, or two jobs foj disabled workers^ because most 
employers support the idea giving disabled applicants an even 
chance. Bui these promised jobs rarely materialize! smce ihey often 
represent a token philosophical agreement from employers who have 
typical misconceptions about hiring the disabled. 

On the other hand, wc find likely job categories and Receptive 
employers through a strong, broad network of contacts in Ideal busi- 
nesses and unions. Wc have been able lo make use of existing col- 
lege relationships with the local business community, bui we have 
also developed new contacts wilh employers and union officials. 
Wc\c concluded that the effective operation of a training and place- 
ment program for disabled adults requires the collaboration of 
several agencies and organizations in an active partnership. The 

-winners in this enterprise — education, labor, and business — each 
nave individual and mutually beneficial roles, and the resulting 
inter -organizational connections lead to the development of condi- 
tional job offers and flexible hiring procedures for disabled appli- 
cant The following sections describe the roles that College staT, 
business representatives, and union offiuals pla> in our vocational 
counseling partnership. 

. The College 

Vista is one of five public colleges operated by the Peralla Com- 
munity College District, serving the residents of Albany, Alameda, 
Berkeley, Emeryville, Oakland, and P ; Jmont in the San Francuco 
Bay Area, and the residents of Plum., bounty in Northern Califor- 
nia. As one of seven noncampus colleges in the United States, Vista 
enrolls over 14,000 students in approximately 400 classes each 
semester offered in more than 300 locations scattered throughout 
the six cities served by the district, in senior eitizen centers, corpor- 
ate lunchrooms and boardrooms, publn libraries, banks, churches,, 
convalescent hospitals, post offices, and on the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley campus. Classes are often offered in partnership with 
agency or organization that supplies the college with rent-free 
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classroom space Centralized [icrsonncl, registration, counseling, 
duplication* and other administrative services are provided by a 
small full-time staff housed in a Bcrkele> office building Students 
generally arc able to attend classes near their homes or places of 
employment. 

The adults who enroll in Vista classes are not conventional college 
students. Vista students — average age '41 — arc older, skill- 
oriented, discriminating educational consumers who combine their 
educational activities with the demands and responsibilities of work- 
ing <ind raising families. Vista students do not form a homogeneous 
group. They possess diverse and sometimes unclear educational 
goals* their educational backgrounds range from high school to 
advanced degrees, their incomes cluster at middle to lower economic 
levels* their communication skills var> greatly, and many are in the 
midst of personal and/or occupational transitions. About 700 dis- 
abled students (half the total number of disabled students enrolled in 
all five Peralta colleges) enroll each semester in Vistas-personal 
enrichment, prc-voealional, and vocational classes. A typical Vista 
student enrolls in only one or two classes each semester, and many 
students are interested in learning options such as experiential 
activities, irdependenl study, and credit for prior learning About 
half of these students arc newcomers to postsecondary educations 
and Vista appeals to them because its instructional programs are con- 
venient, practical- stimulating, and flexible. 

Students can choose credit and non-credit classes that begin at 
various times during the semester. Classes meet on a leisurely 
weekly basis or an intensive weekend or daily schedule. The college 
'is committed to using new instructional approaches, and students 
can presently choose from an instructional menu that includes for- 
mal lecture/discussion courses* computer-assisted classes, news- 
paper and television courses, field trips, independent study, and self- 
paced leant... g activities. These classes arc developed and offered* 
usually in response !o specific community requests, by vista full* 
^ lime stafTand part-time faculty. 
• , ,The collegers role in our vocational counseling partnership is to 
provide flexible, high-quality instruction, access to a broad spectrum 
of suppottive services, and linkages with local business and social 
» service organizations. Vista is ideally suited to this role because of 
the college's operating philosophy and noncampus status College 
staff are accustomed to responding quickly to requests for educa- 
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tional services troni .ill segments uf the East flay community. Many 
new classes, particularly in business-related curriculum areas, are 
offered each semester in a vanel> of instructional formats, and are 
taught b> professionals who work in local businesses and agencies. 
The collegers reliance on community organizations for classroom 
space has resulted tn very strong college-community relationships. 
College staff also serve ah educational brokers by referring students 
and community organizations to othci colleges in the district or to 
other service groups when the college is not able to provide a particu- 
lar her vice, the advantage* in operating such a flexible, community- 
based learning institution is that the college is able to serve as a point 
of eritiy lor man) people who would not ordinarily be involved in 
postseeondary education l or example, many of the college's dis 
abled students use Vista classes as readiness experiences before 
enrollment in pre-employment or (Mining programs offered by VisU 
find other colleges in the district. 

Private Sector Relationships 

Strong connection*? with different segments of the pn/ate sector 
arc crocial to our vocational counseling approach, since we depenu 
on private employer* to help develop our training activities and then 
hire our graduates We use Vista\s network of contaets m local busi- 
ness and industry in our search for receptive employers and condi- 
tional job offers, but we alsty have developed ways of establishing and 
reinforcing our own connections with private sector organisation*. 
One way of developing positive relationships with private employers 
i* to gel them indirei tly involved m por program — bvjorc we ever 
mention jobs for the disabled. We often intitjate this kind of indirect 
participation and .support b> talking individually with employers who 

^ hive been referred to us or b> inviting certain employers to be mem- 
bers of ou' project's special advisory committee. 

The Advisory Committee on Vocational Pribram s for the Dis- 
abled, which is composed of 10 to 12 reprcsentamesof major private 
employers and social service agencies in the Cast Bay area, meets 
about three times each .semester at the college or at a member's of- 
fice Committee members are asked to participate because they have 
influence on personnel procedures m their organizations, and 
because they seem to, be creative, flexible people who are willing to 
contribute ideas and real work-world experiences to our project. The 

O mbership of the committee is fluid, some members have been 
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activ; participants lor several >ears, but others leave and arc re- 
placed. 

A major focus of advisor) committee meetings and projects is the 
sensitization of all members to ihe abilities, skills, and special needs 
ol disabled worker for example, we frequently discuss topics such 
as the lour major types of debilities, the worksite implications of 
different physical and mental limitations, misconceptions about the 
problems associated Kith hiring disabled workers* and ways to com* 
ply withScctions503and504 of the 1973 Federal Rehabilitation Act 
Many such issues surfaced during a general project of the advisory 
committee, the formation of the City of Oakland Mayor's Commis- 
sion on the Disabled. By helping to define the role and composition 
of this new uty-wide commission, our advisory committee members 
learned so much about disabled people that they became advocates 
themselves. Their advocacy attitudes broadened their ideas of 
appropriate jobs lor the disabled, which led in turn to thoughtful dis- 
cussions ot jobs m their organizations, the specific skills required, 
and the manner m which standard personnel procedures often work 
to the disadvantage of certain disabled applicants. 

Sensitization and indirect participation arc also the objectives of 
our individual talks with employers who arc not part of our advisory 
committee. In trying to estabUsh additional relationships with private 
sector organuauons, we fir>t identify medium to large-sued firms in 
the area — since assume that larger organizations will ha?e fre- 
quent openings in several job ratcgones Then we locate a contaet 
person in cacti target organisation through recommendations from 
\ isia staff or our advisory committee. Ideally, we obtain an introduc- 
tion to an individual who is directly involved in personnel decisions, 
but we'll talk with any receptive staff member (c g . vice presidents, 
office managers, training officers, or recruiters). * 

When we find an employer representative who will talk with us, 
which usually requires persistence, we ask what their employment 
needs arc and how we can help, Jobs for disabled workers arc.rarcly 
mentioned specifically in initial talks wrth employers. At this 
preliminary stage, we are more interested in getting employers 
indirectly involved *n our program, Tor example* we may ask an*of- 
* ' fice manager or training officer to talk with students in one of our 
training classes about interview procedures or the characteristics of a 
certain job 

I his indirect approach demands patience and lime, but it often 
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results in an elective college -employer relationship thit n\ay even- 
tuaU> lead to conditional job olfers and employer assistance in 
developing our training prograrps. As members of our advisory 
group become more aware of trie employment potential of disabled 
workers* they also become more alert to the possibility' of recruiting 
the disabled for present and future openings in their organizations. 
As employers observe our. training activities^ thc> understand ttlat 
we are interested in ihe long-term employment of disabled adults 
who have good work skills and attitudes. Understanding turns to 
advoca^y^ and these employers arc often willing to adapt hiring pro- 
Ledures.so thai qualified disabled applicants can compete fairly for 
jobs without any compromise of existing employ merit standards 

The benefits ot developing these private sector relationships arc by 
no means one-sided We learn more about the private sector's 
employment needs, which makes it easier for our graduates 10 find 
and keep good jobs* Advantages tu employers include clarification of 
their rights and responsibilities relative to federal regulations, the 
chance io heip train a group of rehable t competent workers, and 
accessMo special services the cotlege can provide for all their 
employees (e,g , management training senjirurs, disability aware- 
ness classes, and alcohol management .workshops as described in 
Chapter 8) 

The Union Connection 

Since union jobs arc usually well-paying and secure, and since 
many of/the blue-collar and whitc-xollar jobs in the private sector 
organizations that interested us were unionized, we decided very 
early that we needed to develop a strong refett'onship with local 
unions, Historically t community college personnel arftl union offi- 
eials have had differences uf opinion on the value of certain cur- 
riculum materials and teaching strategies, and initially we* were 
unsure of the quickest and most effective nieihod of involving union 
olfiuals in our project, Tortunalely, we soon discovered a national 
project in Oakland that seemed especially designed to assist us. Oak- 
land is One of nine metropolian areas across the country selected to 
pilot-test ihe Handicapped Placement f*rogram t an innovative pro- 
ject sponsored by the Human Resources Development Institute 
(URDU of the AFL-CIO. 

The IIRDI is the training and employment arm of the AIL -CIO. It 
^ a consortium of labor, government, industry, and educational 
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institution* that was established m 1968 at the request of President 
Jphnson. The pniwjple responsibility of' the URDI is 10 promote 
training and employment opportunities for the disadvantaged, 
underemployed, and unemployed. The institute supports programs 
ihcit overcome problems jnd burners that keep adult workers from 
reaJi/tng Lh^ir employment potential. HRDI staff^roude technical 
4 assistance to both unions and employers, and operate special 
employment and training programs for u onion, minorities! veterans, 
and other special clierttele grt&ps. 

The Handicapped Placement Program, an MRDt project mutated 
in 1976, .embodies the A1L-CIO philosophy that af^qualified men- 
tally and physically handicapped workers should have equal oppor- 
tunities lor emploj ment. The objectives of this special program are j 
to place qualified handicapped workers into union jobs, to help 
injured workers reenter the work force* and io provide technical 
assistance io tmiwns and employers who are not m compliance with 
- federal affirmative action guidelines. 

At each of the nine nationwide pilot Mtcsof this special program, a 
placement specialist connects people and organizations (eg,, local 
community colleges, adult education schools. Central Labor Coun- 
cils, and local private employers) that can help disabled workers gel 
untoni/ed jobs. The goal of each placement specialist is to place 7^ 
disabled workers per year in private-sector, unsubsidizedjobs 

Oakland's placement specialist, who is a long-time union worker 
and organizer, supported our counseling and placement approach 
We decided l *> collaborate closely, since our joint efforts would be 
more productive than working separately. Wc focused initially on 
developing the contacts* connections, and agreements that would 
lead to long-range, continual placement of large numbers of disabled 
workers. A great deal of time and energy has been invested in per- 
suading local private-sector employers and corresponding unions to 
hire more disabled workers, Actually, we want more Uianphilosophi* 
cal agreement from unions and employers, we want them to agree to 
assist in the placement of specific numbers ol qualified, disabled 
graduates of our training programs. 

Because of our HRDI placement specialist's strong union back- 
ground, we have gained the support of the Central Labor Council of 
Alameda County and of many local unions Together, we work hard 
to convince unton officials that we're not asking for favors, that we 
on t wani employment standards lo be compromised for one or two 
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token dibbled workers. ,tn J ihal we uVwanl them to help Je\ clop a 
training program and then JispaUh or accept qualified disabled grad- 
uatesof the program. 

Union officials, once the> understand our program objectives, 
uftcn help ub approach loud organizations ihat cmplov their mem- 
beis. Man> of our training and fflaccment effortb in the private sector 




would be ineffective without (he tacit approval of the unions con* 
cerned, our reliance on union officials as active partners in ihe plan* 
ning process result* in explicit union approval and support before a 
training program is initiated, and oui cvcnlual graduates have a 
much better chance of being hired. Descriptions of training activities 
jn the next chapter demonstrate the active role that union officials — 
of the Roufcrb Union, Communication Workers of America, and the 
Service Employees International Union — have played in identifying 
wor^c skills and altitudes and in planning training activities, 



Summary 

Working directl) with ^male employee and union official to 
^obtain conditional jub offers to plan hiring procedures that do not dis- 
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annulate agamst disabled applicants, and to identify skills and 
attitude* that shou'd be covered in training is not a quick, easy pro- 
cess Tht^ preliminary planning procedure, which occur* before stu- 
dents are recruited tor training, demand* ihc active collaboration of 
college >taff* prtvdic- employers, and union officials Uneasiness 
about compromising work standards, anxieties about compliance 
with federal regulations, assumptions dboui worksite dCCommodd- 
iions, and the lack of information on all sides about disabilities can be 
overcame only by the consistent, open .sharing of information and 
uirmg of lantern*. This cooperative process of discussion, analysis, 
and negotiatio,n p e\cntuafly results tn employer-union college agree- 
ments to hire disabled graduates of cooperatively planned training 
programs The planning process may take from six months to a year, 
but it is time well spent when the ourcon.es are a high : qualit>' train- 
ing program, a high placement and job re'ention rate, and positive 
long-term relationship* with unions and private sector oi^imzations. 

We had a head start in establishing good relationships with unions 
and private employers because of Vista's strong community connec- 
tions and OctftkindS special HRDI project A broad network of exist- 
ing contacts wa> hdpful but not essential to the development of o jr 
programs If contacts don't exist, they can be developed slowly with 
the same indirect process that we used, by building on one or two 
credible associations with local employers and union officials If the 
initial emphasis is on open discussions and thoughtful planning 
instead of requests for jobs, then all participants have a chance to 
examine questions, assumptions, and concerns before making com- 
mitments for training or placement activities. Lvery college has 
mddc some good community connections, using our counseling 
approach requires the recruitment of one or two employer or union 
representatives ,ho are willing to help plan a training program for 
disabled students Additional contacts are easier once one strong 
training program has been planned and has produced competent 
graduates 
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TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 
STRATEGIES 

The positive relauonhhips formed with union officials and private 
employers in ihe search for conditional job offers lead smoothly lo 
employer and union participation in constructing the appropriate 
training and placement activities for a particular job. We try to 
develop strong, long-term partnerships between union personnel 
employers, and college staff. Unions and employers want to hire 
competent, productive worker^ college staff want to provide consis- 
jent high qual. y skill training Xhal wilt produce qualified workers 
Consequently, it makes good sense for college staff and employers to 
work together to plan training activities that focus on the specific 
skills and attitudes necessary for successful job performance. 
Because private sector representatives have been so directly and 
intimately involved in planning, operating, and observing our train- 
ing activities, they know that students who have successfully com- 
pleted one of our training programs will be good employment risks. 
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DcviSn ApproPiiaic Training 
A cl ml iCs 

- Analyse lasks dialed to condi- 
tional job office 

— Emphasize Jotwclatcd skills 
and attitudes 

— Approximate on*the,job work* 
ing conditions 

- Allow studems to demonstrate 
work skills to employers during 
training 
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SciCU Instructors* A'de^. and 
"framing Sites 

— Choose instructors with direct* 
icccni experience in job arc* 

— Identify off-campus training 
Sites that are similar to actual 
working conditions 

— Organize aides and othef tuP* 
port services to complemeni 
instruction 
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Before we de^uitoe our training and placement strategies, we 
should note that our definition ot a training program is a series of 
short-term tmtnttes that lead to sune$\ful juh pfmement* None of our 
programs last longer than 4 semester, m contrast with traditional 
vocational training prograiys that ma> require one or two years of 
full-time study. We emphasize brief, intensive programs — from 36 
10 108 hours in length — yW combine orientation, training, and pre- 
employment objectives. ,A program may consist of only one 108- 
hour training Uass or of/one 36-hour orientation dass. Some classes 
begm and end at spectfijc times, others are open for enrollment at any 
time during the semester. 

The complexity ol /he job requirements and the objective of the • 
class — orientation, 6re-employmeni, and/or training — determine 
the nature and intensity of the teaming experience. We focus on the 
critical job skills an<J altitudes, and we encourage students to learn 
and demonstrate these skills as quickly as possible, A successful 
(statement generally occurs immediate!) after a student demon- 
strates the appropriate skills and attitudes. The immediacy of the job 
poss*. ,ay, combined with the short, intensive nature of the classes, 
certainly contributes to the high motivation and low attrition rates of 
students, / 

Once we've obtained u>ndmonal employment offers in a specific 
job category, tye worl^with employers and union officials to plan a 
training program that: 

1. emphasizes specific skills and attitudes that employers have 

linked with successful job placement and performance, 
2 includes activities that approximate the actual on-the-job 
working conditions and gauge the motivation of students; 

3. is taught by a fair and demanding instructor, preferably some- 
one who works (or has workedJ in the company or union tnat 
will place our graduates; and 

4. gives students the opportunity to demonstrate their work skills 
and attitudes to potential employers. 

Most of these training strategies are common-sense ideas that are 
usually incorporated into conventional training programs. The 
unique aspect of our approach is the employer's or union's direct, fre- 
quent partmpatiwi. When planning the topics a certain program 
should cover, we ask employers exactly what they expect an 
employee to know and be able to do for the particular job role Out- 
lines from similar training courses offered at other colleges can be 
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helpful, but wc depend niufi, on the training recommendations of 
local employers and union personnel Together, we carefully analyze 
the job tasks to discover the required skills and altitudes, how they 
can be taught, and ho* they can be demonstrated Whenever possi- 
ble, we hire instructors or special consultants for the training class 
w ho have hod years of work expeneiice in the company or union that 
has made the conditional job offer to uur graduates. Often we help 
these experienced practitioners to get a college teaching certificate, 
occasionally ft e team titem with experienced college teachers Our 
intent is to train students thoroughly in essential job skills and the 
tncks of the trade as well 

Another key aspect uf our training approach is the use of employer 
ob.\er\uuons ot other wotk f/erfvrnitfruL 1 rfs\esshietit methods its 
Mifatittitcs for j^it ion\ittiiutttiinti) mtirxivw, Employers and union offi- 
cials are encouraged *,u ubserve and talk with our students during 
training dass sessions. Employers visit classes frequently and occa- 
sionally hjre ^ludents immediately We encourage work performance 
adaptations uf formal hiring procedures primarily because the tradi- 
tional employment interview process is designed to screen out peo- 
ple who do not took or act 'normal M Our student, due to ment.il 
and physical disabilities that are combined with a lack of confidence, 
usually ring alarm bells in the minds of personnel interviewers, As 
mentioned previously, our students are more inexperienced* more 
anxious, and less ailieulaie than the general disabled population 
Therefore, we have structured each of uur training classes to func- 
tion as a teurmng experience uW as *m a\enue for students to dem- 
onstrate their work skills to prospective employers 

Perhaps the best way io explained: training and placement 
approach is to trace the development of sevetal of our programs The 
following sections describe* our roofers prc-apprenticcship. custo- 
dian, postal service clerk, and intercept operator programs, with 
eximples of the mistakes we\e made and the successes our gradu- 
ates have experienced as a result of each program 

Roofer's Pre-Apprentieeship Program 

Our roofer's prc-appruilice^ip program was designed to orient 
and screen entry -level applicants for the roofing industry. This voca- 
tional area was chosen because X offers the incentives of hign 
employment potential and high wages. Roufeis* apprentices, if they 
can manage the physically demanding work duties, atari at about S7 
hour and can earn over S25.O0O a year at the completion of the 
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four-year jpptt?ntic^^iiii> pTo^jm, College staff, Department of 
Rehabilitation representatives, the HRDI placement specialist and 
personnel from the Roofer^ Union (Local 81) planned our appren- 
ticeship screening jctiviltes, and union officials agreed to dispatch 
those students who completed the program, 

In preliminary planning discussions, union officials reported that 
getting new apprentices to show up at job sites consistently at the 
crick of dawn was a major problem. Roofers usually start work at first 
iight to avoid the heat of mid-day, when roof temperatures often are 
20 degrees higher than ground temperatures In addition, when an 
apprentice is late, j journeyman roofer who is being paid a very high 
salary is forced to stand around and wait. Union officials afso said 
they were looking for careful people who could safely handle the 
physically demanding w<j;L Therefore, we designed a 33-hour 
screening program that stressed a) prompt, regular attendance at 6 
j^l^Jjss sessiuns* b) the physical demands of the work, and c) the 
-Gaiety aspects of roofing. The class was taught by the local union's 
apprenticeship coordinator, who has been in the trade for 20 years 

The program was publicized through the college's general infor* 
matiarf network and through meetings with Department of 
Rehabilitation counselors who might refer applicants We carefully 
structured the program's orientation and subsequent meetings to 
gi.jge the motivation of prospective students. For example* orienta- 
tion to the program's goals and activities was held on a Saturday 
morning at Oakland's Labor Temple, and the five class sessions 
started at 6 a + m + each dj> of the following week, either in a classroom 
at the Labor Temple or at a job site. Students who arrived late were 
turned away and advised to explore other job areas where early 
morning punctuality was not crucial, 

Students with different kinds of disabilities enrolled in this pro- 
gram. Most had learning disabilities or were marginally mentally 
retarded. One Vietnam era veteran was physically capable but had a 
gi-nshot wound in his jaw that affected his speech. With the excep- 
tion of two nondisabled men who responded to the college's general 
publicity, the students >vere <dl disabled in ways that didn't interfere 
with their physical capabilities but did impair their ability to succeed 
m formal job interview situations. All had a history of intermittent 
employment or unemployment. 

The attrition rate w ^s high in thefiist three days of the class Of the 
23 students who enrolled in the program during the Saturday orien- 
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Ution, only 22 showcu up at 6am on Monday. l our more sludcnts 
had dropped out by Wednesday, We were not distressed when stu- 
dents decided not to complete the program. Their attendance, 
however brief, exposed them to the rjat work tasks of the roofing 
irade. If students opted to drop out because they discovered thai ihey 
didn't want to be roofers, then our program had served a perfectly 
legitimate career exploration function All of the 18 students who 
completed the five-day sequence of classes have now been dis- 
patched us apprentice roofers on union jobs, 

This program was very successful m terms of the long-range 
partnership that developed between the college and the roofer's 
union, and in terms of the sucsessful placement of graduates as well 
However, we made one major mistake in pkinnmg the class 
activities The apprenticeship coordinator talked with students about 
the woik duties and safety requirements, and all students visited 
seveud job sites to observe Wiirking conditions and talk to appren- 
tices But we did not take each student up on a roof during the 
classes One graduate of the program, a woman with dyslexia, * 
dispatched to a union job on a huge, flat roof of a ihrcc-story build- o/ 
mg. All mornmg she worked well in the middle part of the flat roof 
At lunch she wouldn't look over the edge Al quitting Ume she 
wouldn't and couldn't come dimn Needless lo say, every student in 
our screening process now goes up on a roof, buckles on a safety har- 
ness, and looks over the edge. Acrophobks do r\pt belong ir the 
roofing trade were remits in not making the class activities more 
closely approximate the working conditions 

Custodial Services Program 

Almost every special employment program for the disabled in 
C alifornia and across the nation has a custodial program, primarily 
because this is a stereotypical job for the mentally retarded. Even so, 
we decided to develop our program because trained, experienced 
custodians are m continual demand by public and private sector 
employers The major difference between our program and mosi 
existing custodial training programs is that we place students in 
umoni/ed private sector jobs The salary , ben^pts, and security 
dillercices between union and non-union custodial work arc signifi- 
cant. 

In planning the learning aUiutics foi thus program, we worked 
* fosely with local employers, members of the local Service 
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Lmployees Uniuiu and the IIRD1 placement specialist Union offi- 
cial and employers both said "we need reliable people * T They 
wanted to hire custodians who would show up on time on a regular 
basis and could perform specific custodial tasks. Personal reliability 
was rated as hjghly as uork skills jn getting and keeping custodial 
jubs. therefore, our training class emphasj/cs regular, prompt atten- 
dance, as well as the basic and special procedures of the custodial trade 
the custodial training class, winch runs Tor 108 hours over 18 
weeks, is tcam-tau&hi by a community college instructor with social 
service^ experience and an instructional assistant who has been a 
practicing custodian for 30 >ears. This teacher-practitioner team 
combination has been very effective As part of the class's regular 
activities, students maintain Oakland's Labor Temple Student 
a^ndance and work records arc open to employers with the stu- 
dents" consent, and prospective employers arc encouraged to 
un^rve the sJudents as the) perform custodial activities in the Labor 
Temple 

Most of life students who have completed this class have been 
employed in jkivaic industry. Some ^erc hired after an employer 
observed theni\prkmg in the class Others were hired on the recom- 
mendation of the\lass instructors, who are careful to endorse onl> 
those students wlyj meet the firm reliability and skill standards set 
for the class. 
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Lmployur observations and instructor recommendations are 
methods of su b^tjiutjn^- work performance lor a furmal interview in 
the employment process* and the value of ihjs strategy is demon- 
strated again and again, For example, a visit jng employer asked one 
of our custodial students how he would clean a certain type of sur- 
face This student had become an excellent custodian. He knew 
when and how to use dozens of different cleaning compounds, he 
could load a truck with all the necessary equipment (^hich he also 
knew how tu use) for two or three different custodial Jobs, When 
faced with a direct question from a man who might hire him, 
however* this student froze. He mumbled that he didn't know and 
then also denied knowing how to use a particular piece of equipment, 
The class instructor intervened and asked the student to sho^ the 
employer how he *ould clean a similar kind of surface and how 
different equipment was used, The student came to life and confi- 
dently demonstrated his skills, He felt much more comfortable and 
competent in showing what he could do rather than talking about n> 
The employer hired him. Thai student and many others like him — 
competeni hut nervous and inarticulate - would have been quickly 
eliminated in any formal job interview. 

Postal Service Mail Handler and C!erk Program 

In addition to furmal interviews* the traditional employment pro- 
cess contains another procedure thai is often an obstacle for disabled 
Jot^seekers, written employment iests, Written tests can be eeononv 
KJpund efficient screening devices if they measure language or com- 
putational skills thai are nece>sar> for successful job performance* In 
many cases, however ■ wntlen tests are not good predictors of even- 
tual lob performance. Many candid employ ers agree but also say ;hey 
marmot afford (he personnel and tune necessary to develop and 
implement mdiwdu ihzed, performance-b4sed assessment strategics, 
Written tests, whether or not they are used most effectively, con- 
tinue to function as screening devices that eliminate many job 
seekers who may actually possess the necessary job skills and 
altitudes Anxiety, Jack of confidence* and unsophisticated test-tak- 
ing skills are factors that Lead to failure in written tests, disabled job 
seekers are often able to do Lhe work involved but cannot pass writ- 
ten tests 

The pustal service mailhandler and clerk program was developed as a 
■vjy for qualified disabled job seekers to jvoid taking the Civil Service 
aam, which is notorious for its length, complexity, and dubious rela- 
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nonship lojob berlutniantc No specific training occurs in our progrjm 
Instead, we reuuii and streen applicant!), and refer Ihem to Ihe Post * 
Office if we think that they ^an do the work required of mail handlers 
Our screening process includes a variety of formaJ and informal assess- 
ment strategies (see Chapter Five for details) that accurately measure 
the appropriate language Lompulational, and problem-solving skills in 
a non-threatening manner. These assessment strategies enable us to 
refer uipable applicants who know what the job will entail and who are 
certain that they're interested in a mail handler position — people who 
would be good employment risks for the Post Office 

We developed this referral and assignment arrangement after 
numerous discussions with the Handicap Program Coordinator of 
the Oakland Main Post Office, which is the central mail handling 
faulity for the entire East Bay region. Owing to the size of this facility 
and the high turnover rate in entry -level positions, mail handlers and 
other beginning clerks are continually needed. The Handicap Pro- 
gram Coordinator, who functions as liaison with the disabled com- 
munity, coordinates speual admittance employment programs After 
we explained that we would conduct all the testing and screening, he 
agreed that the Post Office personnel department would "try out'' at 
least 10 of our students eath year. Officials of the local of the Mail 
Handlers Union, which represents postal employees, also agreed lo 
our special temporary placement program. 

Once referred, our students are usually hired for a maximum of stx 
munlhs of temporary work. The "temporary" designation of this ar- 
rangement means that the Post Office is not obligated lo hire our 
referrals permanently* but this placement strategy enables disabled 
applicant to learn and demonstrate their skills while on the job, 
instead of on a written test We encourage postal supervisors to com- 
municate clearly with our students and to demand that they perform 
as well as other employees. Some on-the-job training occurs with our 
students, as it does with all new postal employees, but our students 
receive no special considerafons. If they do not demonstrate good work 
habits and skills during thei. temporary tenure, they are terminated 

This program has been an unqualified success in the last three 
years, 30 mentally retarded or developmental^ disabled students 
have been referred lo the Oakland Main Post Office for mail handler 
positions, 27 have moved from temporary to permanent employ- 
ment with the Post Office. In three years, only three employees hired 
under this special placement arrangement have been fired Vista Col- 
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lege staff now provide till of the assessment, referraJ, antl follow-up 
services Tor this program, College counselors, rehabilitation coun- 
selors, and sheltered workshop staff refer capable* motivated appli- 
cants to us* and we ihen lest and refer qualified people lo post Office 
personnel, We also check on placements and advise Post Office 
supervisors about other matters concerning the disabled. We con- 
sider this program a success because of Ihe high ralio of long-term 
placements and because of the positive, broad relationship that has 
evoked with PoM Office personnel. Vista will soon provide a special 
training seminar on ,tffirmattve action and fLO procedures for the 
disabled to 250 Post Office supervisors and managers. 

Intercept Operator 

This program illustrates .several of our crucial training and place- 
ment strategies, u is particularly exciting because u establishes the 
precedent for conducting a special training and placement program 
with a major private sector employer, A member of our advisory 
committee v>ho is a recruiter for pacific Telephone learned that a 
nev> division was being established in San TranciSco that would be 
staffed by 95 intercept operitors. He alerted us to the possibility of train- 
ing blind sludenb and oth^r disabled persons for this new division. Vista 
staff, the HRDI placement specialist* and the Pacific Telephone recruiter 
initiated a series of meetings with Pacific Telephone administrators and 
officials from Ihe Communications Workers of America, the union that 
represents telephone company employees 

After almost a year of discussions* Pacific Telephone has 
extended 20 conditional job offers to graduates of our intercept 
operator training program. We have agreed to recruit, screen* train* 
and refer qualified intercept operator applicants to Pacific Telephone. 
If our students do well in an interview, they will earn one of the 20 
conditional job offers Once hired* they are eligible for normal pro- 
motion and transfer opportunities within the telephone company. 
This career advancement potential is especially important to many of 
our students who are not interested in or not able to pursue advanced col- 
lege degrees, 

A Pacific Telephone consultant helped design out training class to 
insure that all activities accurately reflect the required job skills and 
altitudes. Intercept operators must be able lo quickly enter seven- 
and ten-digit numbers that ihey hear from ihe customer into a push 
button console, In the trainingcfass, students learn how to use a 10- 
^tf*y adding machine (adapted to replicate the ONI operator console 
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key configuration) ami then practice recording seven- and ten-digit 
numbers from an audiotape. Practice drills emphasise speed and 
accuracy so (hat students will learn to record up to 200 calls an hour 
Punctuality and reliability are two other essential job requirements; 
so student attendance records are carefully monitored Originally, 



the class met for three hours twice a week, and students could enroll 
at any time during the semester. The class is now offered through 
funding from the California Worksite Education and Training Act 
(CWETA) for 30 hours per week for six weeks. 

The various components of this training class increase the chances 
that students will successfully negotiate the eventual job interview 
The students who are referred to Pacific Telephone will be confident 
that they can perform the job* their attendance and punctuality 
records m our class will demonstrate important work habits; and they 
will have practiced good interviewing skills several times in the train* 
ing class. We anticipate that most of the students we refer will be 
hired by Pacific Telephone, eight referrals have been hired so far and 
several more are on an employment waiting list. 

Plans for the Future 

All of the programs described here will continue as long as the 
conditional job^ofiers exist in each employment area and as long as 
the programs produce qualified* competent graduates These initial 
programs have given our counseling approach a good "track 





At bwleroi Pacific Telephone's Manager of the 
ONt section tn San Francisco, works wzih 
James Waits, a new Pacific Telephone 
employee and a graduate or VtsiaN intercept 
Operator (raining Program 
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record 4t Because we've invested so much lime and thought into 
developing a philosophical anil praLtiL.il partnership with union offi- 
Lials and employers, they are ver> supportive whdn we suggest new 
programs or variations of exiling ones Our present contacts in 
unions anJ 4 pnwu: seLtor organizations now recommend our pro- 
grams and students to their colleagues and friends in different unions 
and organizations, and these recommendations often develop inras 
new training programs, Wejiave defined a wa> of working togetherN 
lhal lets all members ol the partnership — the college, the union, the 
employer — satisfy individual objectives and needs. 

A good example of ihe 'trading" that occurs hi this type of rela- 
tionship is our recent discussion* with ofTici^l^ from the Hospital and 
Institutional Workers Union (Local 250 of the SFJU). Staff from this 
loLal union contacted us lo ask whether we could give their super- 
visors ahd shop stewards a bnef workshop in assisting alcoholic 
employees We immediately agreed to provide such educational 
support, activities that address disabilities like alcohol abuse are also 
one of our priorities In return for offering nine hours of training for 
about 200 supervisors and ^wards, the union is considering recom- 
mending nearly LOO placements for disabled workers in hospital jobs 
(eg Jaundr), custodial, and food ^mccsh The appropriate training 
programs forjthese positions will be developed as soon as we have 
strong conditional job oficrs from the u,nion and the hospitals involved 

Training and technical assistance abo play a part in preliminary 
discussions we're now having wah administrative personnel in the > 
private security and public transit industries. We\e asked these ad- 
ministrators what the Lollege can do for them, we have not yet talked 
about jobs for the disabled. IF the college is able lo satisfy some of the 
training needs of these administrators, the> will be more cooperative 
when we bring up the issue of jobs for qualified, Lontpetent workers 

College Administrative Support 

Tiammg and placement programs such as those described here 
l anno l operalo successfully without two kinds of administrative sup- 
porrfronj the college a> proLedures that allow the development of a 
Llass or series ofLlasses very rapidly, and b) the capability ofjoffenng 
l lasses m a variety of instructional formats, 'Most colleges have leng- 
th), lorm.il curriculum development procedures Classes usually 
begin and end at a certain time each semester or Quarter, and it often 
takes a full academic year to get approval for a new class. For- 
Q jnatcly, Vista staff are accustomed to responding quickly and flexi- 
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bly to community requests fur educational services. It takes about 
two months to gel appro\al for a new class* and the majority of the 
300-400 classes offered b> the college each semester are short-term, 
intensive courses that begin at various times during the semester, 
and are (aught by hourly* part-time instructors. 

It is ijuite possible to cui down on curriculum development turn- 
around time and develop flexible kinds of learning experiences 
within the structure of larger* more formal institutions, however, the 
active cooperation of a ke> instructional administrator is essential, 
Accelerated curriculum development procedures must be adopted* 
record-keeping procedures such as daily attendance must be 
systematized, and faculty may have to adapt their teaehing styles. 

Summary 

All program planning occurs before students are reeruiled, Train* 
ing activities focus on orientation* pre-employment, or specific uork 
skills, and a training program is usuilly a semester-long series of 
brief, intensive activities. After obtaining conditional job offers in a 
specific occupational area, we work with private employers and union 
officials to plan training programs that: 

1, emphasise employer-identified work skills and attitudes, 

2. approximate on-the-job working conditions, 
3 gauge the motivation of stlidents* 

4. are taught by fair but demanding instructors, and 

5 enable students to demonstrate their work skills and attitudes 

tp potential employers. 
The unique aspects of th*s training approach are the direct, ongo 
ing participation of private sector reprcscnidfivesand the use of work 
performance assessment to augment or replace portions of the for- 
tiial hiring process. Cxamples of performance assessment techniques 
are employer observations of training classes and special temporary' 
placements of graduates in potentially permanent positions. £ach 
successful planning and trainmg process adds, to the strength and 
credibility of the college-union-employer partnership, and the col* 
lege often offers special seminars or workshops for private seetor 
employees as its part of the bargain. College administrative support is 
necessary to accelerate curriculum development procedures, 
systemaN/e record keeping procedures, and help faculty adapt their 
teaehing styles. 
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Chapter Four 
INITIAL STUDENT CONTACTS 

Student recruitment occurs after we have obtained conditional job 
offers and planned special placement procedures and appropriate 
training activities, Al this stage we arc ready 10 publicize the training 
opportunity, interview interested students, and then refer them to 
the projects assessment specialist* to local social service agencies, or 
to occupational programs offered by olhu* colleges in our district, 




* fUcjujtr Screen. Jnd Select Stu- 
dents 

— Publicize training opportunity 
through college and 
m unity coninci^ 

— Interview students to identity A 
skrlK Attitudes, gojls. and 
expectations 

— Refer students to assewn 
Specialist, other college mining 
pjogramss jnd to lotji social 
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Recruitment 

_ Conditional employment offers create definite training incentives. 
Recruitment simply become^ a matter of advertising the conditional 
job offer and publicizing ihe training standards, which differ slightly 
with each particular program. Successful recruitment strategics 
include, calling Vista students who might be interested, distributing 
descriptive flyers to the community network of Special interest agen- 
cies, and making presentations to groups of Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment counselors and high school counselors. We try to reach all Seg- 
ments of the disabled communit) with complete and accurate infor- 
mation about training opportunities and entry requirement in the 
month before a specific program is scheduled to begin, 

We require that all interested students initiate contact with college 
staff, arrange for an initial interview, and transport themselves to the 
college for the interview. Wc will not register a student in a training 
program solely on the recommendation of another counselor, nor 
will wc immediately register applicants with whom wc talk'during 
agency presentations. By requiring all applicants to arrange an inter- 
view and then appear on their own at the college, wc get a rough 
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measure of their motivation, ami are able to screen out students 
who want to enroll simply to appease their counselor^ or friends We ( 
wu.ni applicants *ho art genuinely interested in working, and our 
mau! mteviev\s give both them and us additional information about 
whether they would be interested m and qualified for one of our 
training programs 

Intake Interviews 

fn the initial interview with a student, we try to accomplish four 
objec lives 

a obtain background mlormaljon concerning personal and work 
history, I 

b develop a sense of rapport, 

c establish a mutual goat that the student can and wants to 
accomplish, and 

d thinly expectations about our training programs 

Of these four tasks, developing a personal connection with each 
potential applicant js the most important, since our target population 
consists of disabled individuals who general!) lack self-confidence 
and need extra encouragement to cLnfy and and then pursue their 
employment goals, 

We first try to learn «boui their previous educational, work, and 
training experience, as well as their short- and long-tern* employ- 
ment goals In most case\ our students haven't had much work 
experience i he> 're uncertain of what they can or want io do, and 
often they are uncomfortably inarticulate in interview situations. So 
*e question, listen, and probe very tarefully to help ttiem describe 
their interests, skills, and abilities. 

W henever possible, the outcome of this mtake inter weu is the es- 
tablish mem with each student of a mutual goal — an agreement as to 
On rn.it small or lar&e sup thai pi'f^on Mill a^ompksh. In many cases, 
this goal :s enrollment in o..e of our training programs, if it fits their 
interests and if thc> meet our training requirements. In other cases, 
the mutual goal might be to talk with our assessment counselor 
^ about enrolling in a career planning class or completing some assess^ 
ment exercises. Whatever the goal, it must be a positive next step 
thari^Taeeomplishable 

We have discovered that students come in with widely varying 
expectations of what our training programs will accomplish Another 
c *fg *ion of the intake interview is to thn/\ student expectations 
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ithout tnutnnK \hauiu\ utul outturns, ami to ifanf\ our expcaa- 
Hitfis about sttnUtit fnr/ommtm Qui applicants often aren't very 
knowledgeable about uhai ;he job involv cd really entails Therefore, 
a reasonable goal might be lor a student lo attend the first session of a 
turning Jass or go on a field trip lo see whether the job really is 
interesting and appropriate Occasionally , students arc not interested 
m a training program after they've visiicd a job site *md observed the 
w i>rk tasks first-hand We dun't penalize students for this kind of 
dtnision The training class has served as a useful form of Career 
exploration, *md we all have more information that uill make future 
career decisions and goals more realistic. 

Individual interviews are lime consuming, even if ihey're done ^y 
trained paiaprofessjonals, but we dislike giving up the. chance for a 
face-to-face meeting w ith ea^h student We always personally inter- 
view applicants for a new training program, sc ^e can be reasonabl) 
lure thai candidates will be able Lo complete the program and be sue- 
ccsstull) placed Telephone interviews are conducted only if a pro- 
gram has been offered several times or if we're overwhelmed with 
applicants Et telephone appliear.ls seem, to be interested and 
qualified* uc tell them to attend the first training elass At that class 
meeting, we make a special effort to talk individually with everyone, 
and the activity and outcomes uf the program are thoroughly dis- 
cussed The enipl er who made the conditional job offer talks about 
employer expectations, and ihe instructor of ihe class talks about 
student per for mark** requirements 

Referral 

1 he options alter an miake interv lew with a student include refer- - 
ral lo one ot our training programs, a regular training program at 
another college, our assessment counselor, br college-sponsored 
developmental and pre-employment Jasses Referral decisions are 
based on a preliminary assessment of the student's skills, aptitudes, 
and training readiness 

Kelerral directly to training occurs when ^e feel that students have 
the necessary skills and aptitudes This happens infrequently* since it 
assumes a high level of career awareness, solid work skills and 
apuiudes, and strong motivation More often we discover in initial 
mierviews ihat studems are not sure whal they want to do. They 
net^l to gather more information about themselves and the work 
^vorld. or they need to strengthen their academic or work-related 
q " tils before thev make a tramrng decision 
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Approximately 7*1 peru.nl ol the students uho are interviewed are 
referred to our assessment counselor In some cases* assessment of 
*ork-rciated or atademie skills is required before entry into training 
programs, *e also refer students to assessment if they're very unsure 
abuut career goals If *e do not have u training program thai marches 
a students interests and aptitudes, *e refer that student ro jssess- 
ment and also io other Visia classes — so students can strengthen 
skills an J learn more ab^ut themselves while thev're w ating for an 

appropriate training program to be developed, 

"i 

Suimr arv 

After condition^ job oilers, special placement procedures, and 
neccssar) training activities luce been developed, students are 
recruited through a month-lung pubhut) cami %n directed at local 
social service agencies, high schools, and cor* _ uty groups. All 
interested students are reared to initiate contact with college staff 
In an intake interview, *e determine whether the student's interests 
anil skills fit the training program, and the student begins to clarify 
employ mem goals The result of this mtitial intervew is a mutually 
itgreed-upun plan concerning enrollment in a training program, 
exploration of other work/training possibilities, or particpation in 
assessment exercises to lurlher clarify employment objeciivcs 
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(fhapter Five / 
ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES / 

Assessment is a contrc versial topic* Is ih^re realjj one best 
method for deciding whether a perterrvull or won't succeed in a cer- 
tain job, class, or activitj? Can affective characteristics such as 
motivation of judgment be/ measured accuraiel) and .cliablv? When 
is it appropriate to use subjective rather than objjetive tests? Should 
the cognitive abilit) of oil individual be compared to the cognitive 
abilu> of the general jKjpulatiun* ur tu criteria established by the 
assessor? Can people learn enough about taking tests to significantly 
affect test scores' 1 What kind uf assessment activities are effective for 
screening, selection, and diagnosis? 

Assessment socialists in the public and private sectors disagree, 
sumetimes vcj^ementl), about the must reliable, accurate methods 
uf measuring individual skills, motivation, and experience. The ten- 
siun that surrounds jssessmeni — for the assessor and assessee — 
increase^ when the value Attached lu the assessment context is high 
(e g, getting a job, promotion, or access to special services) ami the 
individuals to be assessed possess special characteristics that differ 
from the general population (e.g , the disadvantaged, the disabled) 
Consequent!), vocational assessment is often a high-stress activity 
for otrr disabled students. 

We use assessment strategies intended to decrease anxiety and at 
the sarnie time produce accurate, reliable data. The activities de- 
scribed in the follcming sections represent an eclectic individualized 
assessment approach that demands a significant investment uf time, 
persistence, and creativity however, positive student outcomes have 
convinced us of the v^lue of our assessment philosophy and 
activities 



Assessment Philosophy 

Three principles have guided our choice and use of assessment 
activities 

I t^i^mifU is o tutittruu)u\ proivs\. Student skills, interests, and 
mouvaUun are measured at various stages uf participation in all 
^ of our training programs, 
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2 General \mndufdt:ed tests often do not ihumuvly measure the 
abthnes and potential uf disabled /n vpk\ Wc prefer to use subjec- 
nvc and objective measures of specific job-related skills. 

3 lsse>stnent is a duixnustK tend that imtuJ r s rather than eliminates 
students from our programs. We identify and then measure only 
ihe specific skills and altitudes necessar> lo succeed in our 
training programs, 

This ongoing, edectic, diagnostic approach to assessment grew out 
ut our frustration with one-shoU general* standardized assess- 
ment lechnique* that are often used *nh the disabled and disadvan- 
taged. Many such adulis have been eliminated from work and train- 
ing programs on the basis of poor scores m general aplilude and 
intelligence tests We believe thai such data often are not good 
indicators of emplo) ment and (raining potential, and thai many dis- 
abled and disadvantaged adults have been unfairly screened out of 
training programs 

Two case studies reinforce our reluctance to use general stan- 
dardized tests as screening devices, On several occasions, we have 
w>ed tests adapted lor the disabled, but have concluded that even 
these lest results do not aUa>s concur with our personal evaluation ^ 
of the student's abilities and potential. 

These illustrations are not meant to indict all standardtfed tests; 
however, we believe that other assessment techniques are more 
accurate, reliable measures of the abilities and potentials of disabled 
persons Until standardized tests thai have been normed on a dis- 
abled population are available v we will continue to use (and develop) 
a mixture ol observational, experiential! and performance-based 
assessment strategies When necessary , we use specific standardized 
skill tests, but only if the skills involved are job-related, 

The lolloping sections describe the major kmds of activities we use 
to produce information about student interests, abilities, and readi- 
ness lo start training or working. Each activity gives a measure of 
irncHeuiJtiL emotional, maturational, or social characteristics 
V lewed as a sequence, these actu ities focus on readiness and ability 
factors thai correlate highly with job success 

1 interviews, 

2 general tasK performance, 

} parucipalion in developmental classes, 

4 vocational experimentation, 

5 job-related skill tests, and 

general and specific standardized tests 
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CASE STUDIES 

• Deborah, who has been blind since birth, also has a mild 
Lasc of cerebral palsy. She was in special education classes 
and never finished high school* She lives ina board-and-c* re 
home with two disabled women who are both blind and deaf, 
and her employment history only includes assembly work in 
a sheltered workshop. Church activities comprised her only 
social outlet. In our interviews and counseling sessions, we 
had judged her to have average or slightly below average 
intelligence We were shocked when her scores on an IQ test 
jJapted for the blind administered by a licensed psy- 
Lhometnst indicated an EQ of 63. By conventional standards, 
Deborah had limited learning ability and low employment 
potential. We knew intuitively that Deborah, although 
socially immature, did have greater academic and employ- 
ment potential than indicated. We referred her to academic 
development Uassob sponsored by the college. With a lot of 
personal support* uombined with her motivation to succeed* 
she recently acquired a high bdiool equivalency diploma. 
She also has completed our intercept operator training pro- 
gram, passed the required job interview and physical, and is 
now waiting to be called for employment by Pacific 
Telephone. 

• Peter, an above-average student who had completed high 
school, is very active m the National Federation for the 
Blind. In addition to his blindness* he also has Raynaud's 
disease, which hmils his sense of touch and prevents him 
from being a good braille reader. Peter's test scores indi- 
cated an IQ of 79, Again, we concluded that his limitations 
were more social than intellectual, and enrolled him in our 
intercept operator program. His progress in training has 
been good, contrary to the prediction of his assessment 
scores. 
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Not all students participate in every step of this assessment pro- 
cess. Students who are weN motivated and have clear employment 
goals often go straight to job* related skill tests after the initial assess- 
ment mterv lew* However, students who are unsure of their abilities 
and goals benefit greatly from going through some or all of the 
following activities. 



• A jwvji SiudemS Job'ReldkdSkills 

— Indepih ptrsojijJ interview 

— Performance of general ta^k* 

— Enrollment in aevclopmcnui 
classes 

— Experiment with job task* 

— Job-related skill tfsts 

— Scandardrzed rtsts 



Assessment Interview 

Our first dnd most crucial assessment activity is an in -depth inter 
view which takes place immediately after a student has expressed 
interest in a training program. Perhaps more important than the 
objective data obtained in the interview is our subjective analysis of a 
number of characteristics self understanding, motivation, 
enthusiasm, clarity, and appropriateness of work goals. Information 
covering eight separate areas 'Sal can be approached in any order is 
recorded on a simple interview form; 

L Education* What kind of schools has the student attended — 
regular or special schools? Did the student change schools 9 At 
what age? Why? What classes were taken — regular, special, or a 
combination? What classes were liked and disliked? Why? What 
was the highest grade completed and the grade point average 9 
Any school-related extra-curricular activities? If yes, what skills 
or interests were developed? Would the student enjoy and do well 
in the academic portion of the training program? 

2. Employment background. What 'skills have been acquired 
through paid and volunteer work? Which job duties were liked 
and disliked? Why 0 What was the studenfs relationship with 
fellow- workers and supervisors? How many absences per month' 1 
Why did the student leave each job? 

J. Attitude toward disability. Docs the student think the dis- 
ability is a major handicap that completely limits social and 
employment choices? Is the student self-pitying 0 Acceptance of 
the disability? Is the student hopeful about personal and work 
goals? 
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4. Family'* attitude toward disability. Do f.imi(> members 
encourage dependence or independence* Does Ihe fjmily Ihink 
the indent will be able to or should work? How protective arc 
family members '* Mas ihe famil> accepted jnd adjusted lo the dis- 
ability? 

5- Economic effects of training or employment Is the student 
receiving disabilit) benefits (desLribed in Chapter Six)? Psy- 
chological dependence on benefits 1 * I tow long would individual 
benefit programs continue, at what le\el of support, during train- 
ing and jftcr job placement? What arc the student's basie eco- 
nomic needs, and what is the mimmoni wage thai would make ' 
employment advantageous?" 

6. Disabling condition^). Is the primal) disability congenital? If 
not, what was the age of onset? Cause? What is the effect of the 
disability on independent living .md on ph>sical jnd mental func- 
honing * Prognosis of conditioner Is the student taking any 
medication thJt would affect functioning in training or employ- 
ment 0 

?* Recreational activities. What the student dues in spare tjmc is 
particularly important data for students who have no work 
experiences Whal skills and aptitudes are indicated by these 
recreational activities'' 

8. Employment goatis). Does the student ha\ean employment 
goaP Social servue or technical field? Local cmplo>menl poten- 
tial in this work area after training H * What training or education is 
required U~> accomplish goaHs)? Does the student feel strongl) 
enough about the work go*ii to invest the time and energy necess- 
ary to accomplish if* If the student doesn't have a goal, what 
occupational field or work role is interesting and possible? 
The information <ind impressions obtained from this long and 
sometimes rambling interview form a preliminary picture of each 
student's level of motivation, independence, vognitnc ability, and 
career awareness Occasionally this picture is so clear and complete 
that we immediatel) refer the student lo one of our training pro- 
grams or to a regular college program wr counselor. However, if we 
or the student are uncertain about motivation, abilities, or goals, we 
proceed lo the next step in the assessment process- 
(Crural Task Performance * 
Another indication of student motivation, interests, and abilities is 
obtained b> requiring students lo perfoim academic or job-related 
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\^ tasks These u&ta assignments ma> be simple or complex, and they 
\arc usually intended lu test an area of uncertainty identified in the 
assessment interview. Examples of activities we have asked students 
to carry out at this slate arc: 

• Write an outline of your resume arui bring it to me, ** 

• Visit a training cla*Sb T evaluate what yoiNsee and hear, and then 
lct*s discuss what you think of that job, 

• Talk with a student in a training class and then tell me what you 
think of that kind of job, 

• Complete these forms and return them to me by next Tuesday 

• Listen to or read this book on career planning and be ready to 
talk about one of your marketable skills next week, 

• Talk with your rehabilitation counselor about the training 
possibilities we've discussed today, and let me know what 
you've decided by next Wednesday, 

These activities are not particularly risky for students, since they 
don't involve commitment to a certain plan, yet this simple assign- 
ment strategy accomplishes dual objectives We are able to confirm, 
contradict, or clarify our initial picture of student ability, motivation, 
or goals, and students aT£ able to learn more about themselves and 
specific employment possibilities. Depending on the information 
gathered at this stage, students either proceed to (he next assessment 
step or enroll immediatcl> in a training program they've observed 

Participation in Developmental Classes 

Many of our students are so unsure of their academic skills and 
career goals that they simply cannot decide on a training or employ- 
ment choice. We often refer undecided students to one or two of 
several types of developmental classes offered by the college each 
semester Generally, such classes (described in detail in Chapter 
Seven) focus on career, personal, and academic development 
Examples of class topics are, listening skills, self assessment for 
career planning, assertiveness training, basic math for blind stu- 
dents, beginning typing, spelling through typing, introduction to 
data processing, preparation for the high school equivalency diploma 
test, reading, and language development. These classes are sup- 
ported by general apportionment funds that are supplemented by 
Lanterman excess cost allowances. 
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I' jrtic ip JlLon hi *>uch classes pro^luceb many positive resullb. blu- 
denu buj!0 be If -confidence, strengthen valuable academic bkillb T and 
explore personal ab well as career interests We meet each month 
with the student and the class instrue^r. Both disabled and non- 
disabled adults attend man> of these clashes, so our btudentb com- 
pete, learn, and socialize with a wide range\ot peerb. Sometimeb thib 
mix of sludentb the first wch experience tyr everyone. Whenever 
neeebbar). we provide special support scrvu;eb buch ab readers 
brailled materials interpreters lutors, or whatever is nccebsary for 
the student to bucceed in the elabb We review ^tbdent attendance 
and performance records to assess motivation, academic potential, 
and social readiness to begin an academic or inumiVg program. 

Suc v ebbful completion of one or more of these ^evelopmentai 
activities often motivateb btudentb to enroll in oiher more sophisti- 
cated and demanding classes More than once, an academic buccebb 
at tins stage has stimulated a student to choose a career goal that 
involves acquiring more academic and technical skills It i\ atbo not 
unusual for students to continue to enroll in academic dasbCb con- 
current!) with training classes A little bii of bucecss and personal 
sell-confidence goes a long ^a> al tins academic exploration stage. 

Vocational Experimentation 

Most able- bodied adults have tried out one or (wo occupations b> 
the time the> are 21 or 22 years old the adolescent paper route or 
neighborhood chores, clerking in a neighborhood btore or for a fabt 
luod franchise, pan-nmc work in construction, tutoring, or rclai* 
viles These experiences expose voung adults to different lypcb oi 
wurk — a process that influences long-term career choices- Not all 
>uung adulis have clear long-range career goals, but ihev generally 
have a glimmer of interest m a certain area and, if persistent, can get 
more employment experiences that clarify their initial interests. 

Some counselors believe that career development i^ a haphazard, 
hil and- miss process that is dependent on access to different kinds 
work experience and complete* accurate information about the 
possibilities available Choosing a career, according to other popular 
contemporary theories, i*. a scientific procedure that requires careful 
planning, sophisticated ^elf-avvareness, persistent research, and self- 
confident campaigning Perhaps career choices (or the series ol 
choices thai adults make these days) umU happen in this fashion if 
I* 1 er>one were literate, articulate, and self-confident, but most peo 
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pJc just blunder through an almost unconscious process, taking 
advantage of some opportumiies, not noticing oihcrs, deciding what 
they like 10 do, don't tike to do, can do, and won't do, 

Man> disabled people are at a distinct disadvantage regarding boih 
styles ol career development — the scientific and the haphazard — 
primarily because the> have not had access to a variety of work 
experiences or to good information aboul work possibilities Many 
lactors contribute to thjs problem the physical or mental limitations 
o\ the disability, ovcrproteciive attitudes of Iriends and family mem- 
bers, and assumptions on the part of counselors and prospective 
employers about the employment potential of the disabled 
W hatever the causes, the results are the same many disabled adults 
have not had enough work experiences to compose even a short list 
ol what they like to do and do not like to do, and disabled people are 
very hkely to limn their occupational goals to social service fields 
instead of considering technical or business fields 

Our response 10 this problem is to encourage inexperienced and 
uncertain studenis to sample our training programs b> attending one 
or two selected i lasses Previous assessment activities have produced 
a clearer picture ol career interests and skills, and participating rn 
iraimng activities lets students actually experiment with real job 
lasks without ihe risk of failure As they are trying out realistic job 
choices, we meet with them fretjuentl) to encourage analysis of the 
experiment. Students ma\ decide to continue with the training or 
explore other job options In either case, the> have added 10 their list 
ol employment likes and dislikes, we then refer them to another 
training program or to developmental classes until a program that 
interests them is developed 

Job-Related Skill Tests 

Before and during tuning daises — regardless of whether a stu- 
dent is sampling or training - we use several strategies to lest 
specific job-related skills >uch as listening, spelling, long-teim 
memory, manual dexient) . eve-hand coordination, typing, vocabul- 
ary, basic math, and business letter writing If students do not 
possess the skills required to enter training or if problems develop 
durmg training, the> are referred to other college-sponsored classes 
Once general or i<jb-reljied skills have been strengthened, students 
can apply again or continue with training 

Most of the job^related skd! tests we use are brief informal adapta- 
tions ot college-made or commercial tests We have collected. 
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revised* and developed scvc;al lests !>>r each training program, as 
illustrated by the foJlowing examples. 

Word Processing for the blind. Performance on a language usage 
te&t anJ a five-minute timed writing test were entr> requirements the 
firsi time this program was offered Two of the first five totally .blind 
students wr^j entered ihe program had nu prublem learning how to 
appl> word processing adepts However, unc student could not 
spell very well, which was a critical skill m transcribing audiotaped 
material During unc uf uur monthly student conferences, we talked 
wuh her abuut the spelling prublem and the obstacle it presented to 
^ueeessful completion of training, even though she had been doing 
well m j11 other training areas She arranged fur tutu ring in spelling 
the next day before he sever.-hour a da> word processing class. 
After four months of this rigorous daily tutoring and training 
luunne, she was hued b> the administrative word processing section 
ui a local bank at S LOGO a month. She's been working for 18 months, 
and the bank staff are so pleased with her work thai the> have hired 
another of our blind word processing graduates 

The remaining iwo blind students m the first word processing class 
were unable tu complete training because the> cuuld not remember 
the basic word processing concepts wihuut continual reference to the 
printed ibraillcd) manual Initially, we had nut realized the impor- 
tance uf memory skills fur blind students ifi>tysyucationat urea. 

After analyzing the problems in ihis first class, we revised our 
entry requirements Now applicants must dcmonsltate skills in 
vocabulary, memuf> ( on an adaptation of the WcschlerJ , basic math, 
spelling, typing, writing a business letter, and timed five-minute 
writings Applicants who perform puorlj in one or two areas are 
a^epted intu training but must take extra classes to strengthen their 
deficient areas This allows students to supplement their training and 
dues nut eliminate those^who have problems in only one or two 
areas Students who perform poorly in several areas are referred to 
remediation classes and are invjied to apply for training again at a 
later date Mam do. once they've improved their deficient stall 
areas. 

Intercept Operator Program. Must applicants are blind Four 
specific .iob-related skills are required for entry into this program, 
a good short-term memory for recalling intercepted phone calls 
We test this skill in the assessment interview by asking students 
to correctly repeat 10-digit numbers^ 
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b. gbod finger dexluity fur speed and accuracy Cnlhe phone con-'* 
sole, which resembles a 10 key addittg machine. Formal tests 
are usual!) not necessary here, since spare-time activities dis- 
cussed in the assessment interview often give evidence of suffi- 
cient manual dexterity; 

c a clear, easily understood voice and speech pattern, which is 
gauged in the assessment interview; 

d, good listening skills, which can also be evaluated in an inter- 
view situation 

Smce reading, writing, and math skills are not required for successful 
job performance, we do not test for ihcm + 

Most students who possess the above skills do^well in training, and 
ongoing assessment determines whether additional support is 
necessary. One student easily passed our informal entry tests, but his 
speed and accural in transferring audiotaped'numbers to a phone 
console did not increase after four months of training. After talking 
with him and observing him in the classroom, we concluded that he 
was relying on the tittle sight he had to find the correct numbers, 
instead of learning how to use the console by touch. Jokingly, we 
threatened to blindfold him That half-threat was enough to make 
him turn his head away from the console. Within a month, his speed 
and accuracy had increased dramatically, and he has been referred to 
Pacific Telephone for the initial employment interview and physical 

Welding Program, One of our learning-disabled students who is 
very sensitive about not being able to read wanted to be a welder. We 
encouraged him to enroll in a welding program offered by another 
college in qur district, and we promised to work closely with him and 
the welding instructor The student made good progress until the 
instructor assigned a self paced book on how to read blueprints The 
student was afraid to tell the instructor that he couldn't read. 

At our monthly conference, the welding instructor expressed his 
concern about the student's lack of progress in blueprint reading 
Wnh permission, wc discussed the student's learning disability with 
the instructor* who stated that not knowing how to read did not pre- 
sent a major problem* the instructor would just explain what the 
symbols meant and how to read the prints. The student completed 
the tramming program and is now employed as a welder 

Monthly Counseling Conferences 

Assessment for each of our training programs involves the specific 
& related skills desarbed in these three examples, bui other 
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employment rea^lmcss skills are assessed and evaluated durrhg 
monthly trauung team meetings. The ironing team consists of ihe 
project's assessment counselor the Ironing class instructor* and the 
student The employment readiness skilb *e look for include, gel- 
ting along witti peers and supervisors, ability to handle eons;ruetive 
Lrttiustp* listening, grooming, punctuality, and attendance. 

Monthly training team meetings permit a regular evaluation of 
student and instructor goals, expectations, and performance. 
Together, we are able io identify and discuss problems before they 
become unmanageable, and students get wluabte feedback on what 
they're doing right and wrong All team members collaborate to 
create flexible solution.* to performance and expectation problems. 
Without this ongoing assessment and problem-solving mechanism, 
it is very likely that many of our students would not successfully 
complete training 

Standardized Tests 

We regard general and specific standardised tests as a via} oj karn- 
ttw fnta m hikt /of>. notasawa) of eliminating students from train- 
ing opportunities We rarely use 1Q tests or genera! aptitude tests, 
and only portions of specific reading, math* or special aptitude tests 
are used occasionally to diagnose whether students will be able to 
complete the training activities and perform the required job tasks 
after placement However, we also emphasise that test-taking *s a 
valuable skill, and *e offer a class in which students can take as many 
standardised tests as they wish. 

This test-taking class emphasises that the experience of taking a 
ie->l is often more valuable than the test results, A list of the stan- 
dardised tests available to students in this cl^s is included at the end 
of this manual Occasionally such rests produce new information 
about students* but usually the results either confirm what we 
already know or are discounted by our personal evaluation of student 
abilities and potentials We advise students to ci> L pare standardised 
test scores with the ^sults of other, more informal assessment 
strategies. 
Summary 

Vocational assessment is a high- stress activity for most of our dis- 
abled students Consequently, we use formal and informal assess- 
ment strategies that decrease anxiety and produce reliable, accurate 
data. We have developed an ongoing, eclectic, individualised assess- 
Q mf im process that begins when students express interest in a training 
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program and ends oidv alter they are' placed in jobs The stages in this 
assessment proces are 

] an initul in-depth interview thai covers eighi major areas of 
information; 

i evaluation uf general task performance for motivation, ability 
and interests, 

3 evaluation uf performance in developmental classes to budd 
sell-confidence and clarify interests, 

4 volitional experimentation to see whether a training program 
is a good choice, 

5 job-related skill tests both before and during training to assure 
, successful training and 10b performance, and 

6 general ar.d s| ~ufk standardized tests, primarily to learn how 
to lake tesis 

Depending on motivation and the Uantv of employment goals, 
students participate in one or several of ijiese activities after ihe 
initial assessment interview During trainmg/ftienthl) meetings of a 
training team consisting uf the project** assessmt M counselor, ihe 
training instruutur, and the student prov uie immediate and construc- 
tive feedbatk^on progress These assessment activities tend to 
inJude rather than eliminate students from our training programs. 
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Chapter Six 

DISABILITY BENEFITS AND TRAINING 

\nother aspect ul the as>jssmem process is a careful analyse of 
how ihe tuning program and eventual job placement will affect each 
student's disability hencfits Most disabled unemployed adulb 
'jceae some form of unking financial support from the govern- 
ment in the form of Slate DibabiSity Inburance (5D1K Supplemental 
Security Income (SMh Social Security Djbabitn> Insurance (SSDI), 
jnd/or Mcdiuite/MedKjl In ihe past, regulations governing these 
->j^ual programs ha*e discouraged and often penalized disabled 
adults who participated in training and employment programs. Dibin- 
cenu*.e-r inherent tn the reguldtionb led lo uncertainty and anxiety 
abooj working or patuupaung m traming programs Our typical btu- 
denls — disabled adults who are naive about the world of work, 
unsure about occupational goals, and pobi>esbed of very few marketa- 
ble skills - are especially tearful of losing their financial benefitb and 
access to special services jf they are not suceesbful in a particular 
training or placemen! situation. 

Naturally, the financial concernb of sludenb bignifieanlly affect 
our recruitment and enrollment aetmlieb We diseubb dibability 
t^enefits during intake and abscsbmcnl interviews These pre-enroll- 
ment discussions have three objectiveb 1) to gather information 
about present eligibility for benefits and level of support, 2> to ad vibe 
students of recent ehangeb in dibability benefit regulations thai 
reduce or eliminate p r evmus disincentives lo work, and ?> to advise 
students of the effects that training and successful or unsuccessful 
job placement will have on disability benefits. 

J^veral typical questions related to previous regulations usually 
come up in initial student interviews Tor example 

1 tu ttn nt fui \ih K ti J WiVf/ u pn -imphnmi m t»t irdimtix progratti '" 

+ Nu. ^wrting a training ur pre employment program will not cause the 
loss of *my services you itxci^e under Tnlr XX, including medical ser- 
ved or cash p4>;r.^iMs 

H ili tm benehis ^*V> itftt r ^ if mi pi'fwd tight *hen i hewn norkttig '" 

* Not necessarily There ha\e been s^me recall changes in Social Security 
and other disability regulation* that let you keep a portion of your 
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benefits oven hvv < hk! iIil prevmus mne-tnonih trial work period 
Because of those vhiingcv djsafoilny benefits nuy not slop suddenly and 
completely, as they dici in the past 

tl hat it i m earning lew mtmt \ un *U fob \t}ttf I p<i\ /or disability -related 
ex/h'tne^ tfui*r I nttylti wf <* Vw* h(\ it hut? * f 

* In some cases, regulations jimj^ you in deduct disability-related 
expenses from your earnings, and w>ur cash benefits are based on this 
adjusted net income figure 

I* hat if tins job tfafsn i Hori\ nut ' ( atj f & t ha\k uti JiwbihH benefits etmh 

* It used o lake six months to a year to reinstate disability benefits, now 
you are auiomancaJiv reinstated if any work attempt is unsuccessful 

The undercurrent ol anxiety in these questions is quite strong in 
our students Under the old regulations, disability benefits often 
stopped abruptly and were very difficult to reinstate, In some cases, 
such provisions actually discouraged rehabilitation and a return to 
work Some adults were reluctant to enter a training or placement 
program, even when potential earnings would have been well above 
the value ol lust benefits, the Tear that work attempts might fail;was 
intensified by the delay and uncertainty of regaining eligibility for 
cash and medical benefits, fortunately, recent changes in the tew 
have decreased or eliminated these work disincentives for the dis- 
abled. 

Changes in Benefit Regulations 

The 1980 Disability Amendments to the Social Security Act estab- 
lished a three-year pilot test of a process by whtch cash and medical 
support is gradually withdrawn as disabled adults acquire successful 
work experiences and higher incomes. The intent of the new amend- 
ments is to get more disabled workers back into the labor market 
Benefits will be withdrawn slowly in stages as disabled workers gain 
more confidence and experience in supporting themselves These 
revised regulations, which will be in effect until 1983, do seem to 
encourage rather than discourage employment 

The following paragraphs outline the essence of the recent changes 
in benefit regulations. We realise that this is a very complicated sub- 
ject Regulations vary greatly according to individual rircumsiarftcs, 
and we may have oversimplified the law in an effort to alert you tn 
the most significant changes, After reviewing this outline, analyze 
individual cases carefully by consulting with students and their social 
service counselors 
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tAigibtlity Jor Henvfits I ligibihH requirements tut different 
benefit program^ have nut changed significantly The following brief 
outline gives general eligibility requirements lor the major programs 

• Stat? Disability Insurance (SDI) eligibility is earned b> working 
tor a tertajr, period of time and contributing to the state disability 
lund Benefits arc administered b> the State Employment 
Development Department 

• Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) eligibility is earned 
h> waking t f ~ a eeriain numbei of quarters jn a ;ob where 
employers and employees contribute lo federal Social Security 
funds Amount ot benefits is determined by age and gross earn- 
ings when disabled B 

• Supplemental Security Ituome (SSI) is available io the aged and 



test, nut b> contributions during employment periods 

* Afednarc is available to retired and disabled adults .who have con- 
tributed Social Security funds Catasiiophic and routine health 
Lare is^covered. with no income test 

• Medicaid i known as MediC al in CahformaJ provides all health 
(..ire lo low -income residents regal dless of previous work history 

Low of Benefits. Legibility Joi benefiLs is associated with inability 
U> engage m substantial gainlui activity (SO \) due to a disability for 
jl least on*, >ear Substantial gainful activity is a natiqnally uniform 
income level, if adults earn more than this SCiA figure, thej lose 
benJil eligibility {n addition, disabilities that are not permanent are 
re -evaluated periodically to determine eligibility lor benefits, if 
adulls are no longer considered disabled, they are ineligible for 
further benefits 

Deduction of Impairment -Related Hark Lxpensvs* Any money a 
disabled person spends for attendant care, rmrdjul deuces, equip- 
ment, prostheses, or similar items and serv ices nceessar> for woik- 
mg mav be deduced Irifin gross eaimngs Lamed income is adjusted 
for th^se work-related expenses before benefit levels are deter- 
mined Tor people who receive SSL this deduction is <ifiowed after 
figuring net income and eligibility Lor people not on SSI who intend 
to file lor benefits at a laier time, these work-related expense dedue* 
lions van be u^ed only if the per>on\ eoumable income (without 
q liuii^nO o Ioa enough to qualify for SSI and state supplemental 
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p.t>mcnts I ins juMiiuij uj Ok new regulations is a permanent ;hange 
and no* part of the special three-year pilot icm 

Automatic Re-Entithrnent to Benefit*. I he individual's status as a 
disabled person has been extended fur 15 months after the of the 
nine-month trial work period, as long as the person is still disabled 
Liigitahty fur Social Secunt) benefits js automatically extended for 
lrm extra 1 5 -month period therefore, if a person \ SSI or SSDI pay- 
ments have been Mopped because of substantial earnings, that per- 
son can be automatically reinstated to receive payments if the work 
attempt is unsuccessful This portion of the new amendments vmII be 
evaluated for change or continuation tn f 9fiT 

Extension of Medicare Coverage- tender the new regulations, 
Medicare coverage has been extended for two years after the end of 
the automatic ic-entitlcmcnt period described above Therefore, 
Medicare coverage can now lontmue for three years after cash pay- 
ments stop, which js usually a year aftci an jndisidual has started 
working I he purpose of extending Medicare coserage for four years 
alter (he disabled individual's return to work is to allow time for the 
worker to adjust and to make tSrangements for medical coverage 
through an employer's group plan or an alternate method This 
aspect ol the new legulalions will be tn effect until 1983 

ttaiver of Second Medicare Waiting Period- Previous!* . a person 
whose eligibility tor cash benefits and medical cov rage had run out 
was required to wait 24 months before becoming eligible ft* r medical 
cocefage again This lung w<uhng period has been eliminated until 
I W by ihe new regulations If a work attempt fails, ihe disabled per- 
son is immediately eligible for medical care, regardless of when pre- 
vious benefits were stopped 

Spettui \\ ork Incentive Project T he sew regulations also include 
a special tliree-yeai national demonstration project to encourage SSI 
disability recipients to return to work Members of Congress will be 
looking closely at the results of this demonstration project to see if it 
should be made a pan of the SSI law For the next three years, the 
special p'oiect will provide special eash benefits if the recipient has 
completed the nine-moruh trial work period and is earning enough 
tut their employ men J to he considered substantial gainful activity If 
^"*ividujls receive these speual payments, they will continue to be 
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eligible lor MedK al c vl ti if their earning are high enough to stop SSI 
payments, as long a;* thc> 1) continue to be blind or dibbled, 2) 
would be eligible fur SSI payments if the) weren't wurktng, 3) would 
have io <>iup \*ork if thc> lost McdjCal and 4) do not earn enough to 
provide an equivalent ol SSI/SSP payments and McdiCal 

Additional Work Incentives. The new law hub additional work 
incentives :hat aHed only a small number of people I) the nine- 
month trial work period, previously only fur disabled workers, has 
been extended to disabled widows and widowers getting Social 
Security disability payments, and 2) Social Seeurtt> and SSI disability 
benefits (and vocational rehabilitation services) will continue even 
.liter medisal recovery fur ihosc in an approved vocational rehabilita- 
tion program if a) the medical recover) was not anticipated and b) 
continuing the benefit will increase the likelihood that the 
individual wid remain off special Social Security benefits perma- 
nently 

Implication *:: r Counseling 

I hese new bene 11 1 regulation*. greadv decrease the economic risk 
aUa^hed tt5* parties pa lion m a training or placement progr< m Oi\- 
ablcd people who are at raid thc> will nut be able to gel and keep good 
\ohi vwll be reassured b\ the t i<j thai they ,ire now eligible fur almost 
lour years ol various benefits alter star ting a new jub Consequently, 
u muscling di^ahled adults ahout unplny merit possibilities has been 
made much easier 

(jelling complete and ,ja uu ! e mformahoti about the new benefit 
regulation*. ma\ he a -IjIIn uli Usk, however I o^al Social Security 
and vocational rehabtUaiion personnel rna* not yet have complete 
instruction % on ihe new rules We adv ne urn to be cheerfully peris- 
ton L ,ts >ou searvh i^r a knowledgeable contact hi each of these loeal 
agencies II v*ju are unable (o tmd a person within the Social Security 
nr rehabilitation bureaucrat who can answer w>ur questions, we 3 
advise you to umuici a formal advocate agency lor the disabled The 
< enter lor Independent 1 iving erkelev has established a dis- 
ability rtkthis information service that can he reaJicO at *4I5) 644- 

Jhe pui f ose ol gathering information (rom students and local 
social service agens+Cs 's to help siudents make an ttitmmvd ihotic 
l ik "i t ,f i in *^ 1 * r pi.ii i i nn-iit program In manv ca^es 
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we have acled as %luduti adv^aks b> consulting wuh rehabilitation 
counselors, helping bLadenis complete appropriate paperwork, and 
even doing ^ome mdividual research to track down eligibility rules 

Summary 

Analyzing huw participation in a training and placement program 
wdl aftect a studenf s Ji^abiLit> benefit is another aspect of our 
assessment process fn (he pj^t, wurk disincentives inherent in the 
major benefit programs made some disabled adults, particular!) our 
lypical siudents, fearful uf enrolling m education or training because 
benefits often stopped sudden!) and completely as a result of suc- 
cessful or even unsuc^esslul work altempts The 1980 Disability 
Amendments to llie Social Security Act established a three-year pilot 
te^t uf a gradual withdrawal ol benefits as disabled adults acquire 
work experience and earn higher incomes Regulation changes 
include ahiliiy to deduct impairment-related work expenses when 
determining benefit levels, automatic re-entitlement to benefits for 
two >ears alter beginning to work, extension of Medicare coverage 
lur tour years alter beginning to work, waiver of the second Medicare 
waiting period to regain heilth cafe coverage, and special work 
incentive projects 11 local Sue Security personnel do not have 
complete inlormatiun about thes^ new icgulauons, cheek with an 
advocacy center for the disabled tn your area. 

<2 
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Chapter Seven 
DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Developmental education — classes that strengthen academic, 
personal, and career skills — pJa> ^ an especially important role in the 
projects vocational counseling approach Many of our adult students 
are nut ready to begin a training piugram due to unclear employment 
go^is and/or weak communication and learning skills. Additionally, 
many have had a history of failure in academic sellings. For these 
students, the successful completion of a college-level class repre- 
sents a personal milestone and alsu accomplishes three objectives 

1 students who have been away from school for some lime 
acquire academic self-confidence and brush up on crucial 
Learning skills, (c managing i^rn^ studying, reading, and 
writing), 

2 taking a nonvocalional class, (e.g.* in local history, art.or cur- 
rent affairs) often exposes students to new ideas and new 
expenenccs ihai expand or clanfy personal and work goals, and 

3 student perfoimance n ihese general classes is an excellent 
indicator of ability and motivation, and often provides more 
comprehensive assessment data than a series of formal tests 

Students attend two types of developmental classes before and 
during training Kent nil <nJti utui tmnm\iu thai every college 

uflers regularly, and spinal dasbts developed for a certain student 
popuJatiun ur objective To help students be successful in both types 
of classes, we encourage them to choose manageable classes, and we 
meet individually with them on a regular basis to analyze their 
progress 

General college classes that accomplish decelopmental objectives 
include 

assertiveness training environmental issues 

arts and crafts local history 

basic reading and writing interior design 

biological aspects of aging listening skills 
career plannmg math phobia management 

computer literacy nutrition 
creative writing study skills 

current events vocabulary development 
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In addition U> antral UutWt thai accomplish exploration and 
asse anient objectives* ^nan> ul out studenis also participate in 
speual daises desjgned to strengthen academic skills ^nj self-confi- 
deme. The following sections describe two special classes we have 
developed. GED Preparanon and Math for the Blind, 

GED Preparation 

GED is the acronym lor the process b> which a student tan receive 
a high school equivalency certificate by passing a six-huur General 
Lducahonal Development (GLD) test administered by a state- 
approved agenc>. A GLD ucrtificale usually satisfies high school 
graduation requirements for employment, training, and college 
enrollment This preparation ^nd testing is traditionally the pro- 
vince ol local aduh education agencies* but (he Peralta District is one 
ut the few California community college districts approved to 
administer the OKI) lest, 

I he iest is comprised of multiple-choice items jn five broad con- 
tent areas \o<uj! studies, including world and American history* 
government, and economic naiuraf saent.es. including earlh 
sue nee, biology . chemistry, and ph)sics. Cnghsh literature, including 
drama* poetry, and prose. LtiKhsh usaXi, including punc'iiation, 
granular, and spuhing, and nuifhettiuiu^ including general math* 
elementary algebra, and informal geometry. 

We focus on preparing disabled students for the GED lest for 
three reasons u is a realistic, attractive goal for many students, 
reading and thinking about ah five content area* exposes 
academically inexperienced students to a wide variety of skills, 
events, and behtfs that often expand personal and career interests, 
and GLD lest scores, when carefully analyzed, are excellent predic- 
tors of career interests and academic potential 

In developing GLD preparation and testing procedures for dis- 
abled students, we discovered that the test can be administered in 
four different forms in regular print, in enlarged print, in biaillc, and 
un audio-cassette These testing variations, which are unfamiliar to 
many counselors, make test-taking much easier for students who arc 
visually, perceptually* or physically handicapped Kim Edwards at 
ihc Bureau of School Approvals in Sacramento can provide more 
information on GLD test administration procedures for disabled stu- 
dents 

The instructional format and curriculum materials of our special 
^ rr ) preparation classes also accommodate student disabilities. A 
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general prepatatiuri class loi .Jl five content areas is taught by an 
instructor and tuu aides lur 15 hours a week during the semester 
Students can enter and leave l hjs class whenever they wish dunnf- 
the semester (i.e , open entr>/opcn exit), which mcam> that highly 
motivated students (.an prepare for the test in a relatively shorty 
intensive time period Audio-taped curriculum materials have been 
prepared lor ihe class by the Cleaning I louse m Sacramento and by 
the \ olunteers ut \ acav die Hrailled siud> materials have been pre- 
pared by the American Red Cross. The college uses Lantcrman 
excess cost funds to pay lor the two classroom aides and other sup- 
port services, (eg, closed circuit television, Perkins braillers and 
p^per, abaci, readers, and interpreters) 

During the first semester that (his (.lass was offered, 14 disabled 
students passed iheir GLI) tests Before participating in the OLD 
program t these 14 had experienced repeated failures in school and 
work situations [hey weren't interested m going to school and had 
stopped looking lor jobs Laming hi^h school equivalency diplomas 
has led iu remarkable changes m their attitudes and goals. Twelve of 
the N are currently enrolled ai one of the colleges in our district, 
pursuing occupational < certificates or general college degrees^ and 
umipeiing very well with their classmates The other two students 
are employed one as an electronics assembler ami one as a postal 



We wiii continue to offer ihts special GLD preparation and testing 
opportunity each semester because it is an excellent motivational 
and learning experience for disabled students Passsing the GLD test 
is a persunal accomplishment that cunvinces many students of their 
ability to succeed This increase in self-confidence in turn often 
eiicuurages them to select bioader, more demanding personal and 
career goals 

Main for the Blind 

We developed « special math course foi blind students primarily 
because 1 1 'J5 percent of the blind students who enroll in math 
classes in our district do not finish them, and 2) many emerging 
vocational opportunities m computer-related fields that arc appropri- 
ate for blind persons require an understanding of mathematical con- 
cepts 

Our special math class, developed with a State-funded Instruc- 
tional Improvement Grant, uses kinesthetic materials and strategies 
Jeach math concepts and skills The curriculum covers number 
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theory, whole number v I Tactions, decimals, and percentages 
Manipulative materials let bund student-* "feci" truth conccph* In 
addition, the appropriate Neman Code s> rrihuis (braille symbols lor 
mjih that arc dMindlv difterem Irom regular braille) are introduced 
wuh each new math concept Knotting the Nemnh Code *s essential 
lor students who want lo learn mure than baMe math, since all 
braiMed higher mathematics texts use ihc Nermth Code 

Blind students m thi-% class acquire the basic skills and self-confi- 
dence necessary lu go on to more tuphtsUuttcd math classes required 
lor occupational certificates and advanced degrees One of the dis- 
abled students who helped develop trm class is now a computer pro^ 
gramrner Another -%iudcnl used the class to fulfil! the math require- 
ment for an A A degree he'li receive this >ear, >et another acquired 
enough self-confidence and skills to attempt >ome upper -division 
math requirements for her Slate University degree 

I Ins math da>s was developed and pdot-te >ied with special funds 
over a siX'niunth Lime period The cou^e syllabus and student 
handbook are available from Vista College for the cost of duplication 

Summary 

Disabled sludenu who are not read) tor training often enroll in 
academic, career, and persona) development classes to build seJf- 
cunfidence and to expand perMjnal and career goals Students usually 
participate in general developmental classes offered by most col* 
leges, occaMonall* . we develop academic or prc-vocalional classes 
especially for disabled students Our General Kdueational Develop- 
ment tOLDf preparation and testing program is an example of a 
special class that strengthens academu skills, motivates disabled stu- 
dents to attempt more demanding academic and career activities, and 
produces reliable data on career interests and academic potential 
Math for the Blind is another special developmental class When 
relemng student to developmental classes, we urge them to choose 
classes ihal arc manageable and will also satisft specific assessment 
ami exploration objectives 
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Chapter Eight 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Our primary goal is to plate disabled workers jn turn peltlivc jobs in 
Ihc private sectors and want each placement to be a positive 
experience for the employer and for the student The umon-college- 
cmployer partnership developed for each of our training programs 
sets ihc stage for good placements, but we've discovered ihal several 
types of supportive services for bolh employers and students 
increase the odds that placements will work out well. The following 
sections, describe the supportive activities we provide before and 
after placement. The goals of these supplemental activities are 

1 to ^cnsii /c potential employers and co-workers to the 
capabilities and needs of disabled workers; 

2. to :rain students in some ofthe academic, career planning, and 
social skills necessary for getting and keeping a job, and 

3 to make sure that supervisors and new workers are satisfied 
with the placements 

Employer Education Activities 

Many people have misconceptions about the abilities of the dis* 
abled* primarily because of lack of contad In partiLular, employers 
anJ supervisors, who are concerned with seeing that work is 
accomplished correctly and efficiently, often have stereotypical 
attitudes about hiring the disabled Some common misconceptions 
are that disabled workers arc not ambitious, they are safety hazards, 
they can 1 ! learn new skills ami wjII therefore stack up m entry-level 
lobs, and that they are so demanding to work with that only one 
should b* placed m an individual firm Most people quickly discard 
these aUuudes when presented with dear facts or examples demon- 
strating that disabled workers possos the full range of human 
attributes — from laziness to ambition, from limited to superior 
learning ability, in all of our discussions with employers, we try to 
transmit information that will remove labels and onent people toward 
looking first at the skills of eaih person, rather than at the disability 

Misconceptions regarding disabled workers are confronted prior to 
p'licemem through itiJnuhnil. miurmtil dtsaissuttiy mih ettif rioters and 
^•utrktrs. The informal discussion approach is an integral part of 
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preliminary i^iJks *ttn eniH">cr<> to define the iraming ai ' nlace- 
ment partnership We >tnxe i<> establish a comfortable atmosphere 
where concerns ean be easily expressed We expect employers amJ — v 
supervisors to have questions about the implications of hihagH-tfJy. 
ablcJ workers, and sensitive is>ues muM be addressed openly before 
conditional job offers arc made and placements begin. 

The following comments illustrate some Upicai concemb about 
disabled workers Obwousl). the context of the question — the 
Sanely of iob. the size and type of firm, and the nature of the dis- 
ability — influences the responses therefore, we've included several 
possible reactions to different concerns 

f) r <ttit't fun' ihsahk J mirkt n hi tauH wt t \iffuni the pfn \adt da.vm- 
tntniititony thai MoutJ ht n***i'\w\ 

• Mosl physical ri^umnjodaiwm >muhe minor modifications thai can be 
m.jde easd> and nukkl) brailleii doorway and daeetional markers for the 
Wind, ^iri elcvaied drafting lablc or desk for wheelchair accessibility, a 
OniO cup dispenser below the water founidin l or reassignment of nones- 
sential work duties such as filing in high cabinets 

• Fhe job Jeguuemcrm »df be matched with ihe ph>sual abilities of our 
wudents so thai minimum accommodations ^ ill be required 

{h\*ifrhti t mfihnt < \ iwtf/t/ ht ( A mh'J M ttlin h'M'f ju f >\ hi'tauw thc\ 
a*hitiH I ivttffl tli. iv s^ilis *unwur\ to tuiuitu v 

• PcupJc aie people, some Larn ^ukKI.v and casd> t and some don\ A dis* 
abiln> afteus UU'si>ie bui onl> menial disabilities afteu learning poten- 
tial Some disabled employees, like ih*:*r nundisabled peerv a ill be capa- 
ble ol advancement, some won't 

• We'll be Mire uj plate disabled people with a normal range of employ 
men; potential m vour organization 

y^ff *i ntrt if hity JtMii'lf* nt'rht t\ Hi J m m r fa. ahh iu fit-^ j/u m if thi \ JitJtt 7 

• It \ttu h<i%e good per^onnd procedures lh.it include adequate warning 
,ind feedback sv-aerm. (h*. n use tnos v procedures Jo deal *itfi disabled 
employees <is vou would w 1 1 Ji anyone 1 else It your personnel procedures 
are sound, vou IE have no problem uiih discrimination suits, 

• It i\ a mi^iake to giv^ disabled workers a Iree ndc, to retain them because 
* you re trying to he nice The> won % l learn hovt io be productive, vompc 

ieni workers, and your other emplo>ees wdl be resentful 

itiUlhlt J ftt tifili twvhi 'n't hi' lit /it thfilhk i'Hint^h \f\ fU'opU' IWU' it* ht tu n r 
t nt'»\ ttui iW hrtw »i tit i ft t hiiH am* tot fh'Opie frinw \hk r-f \fai\ 

Don t assume thai disabled empK»ees will be skk frequentl) or vtork 
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mure sk>wl> than oihu cMipiu>ee*i We'll recruit applicants who wani to 
woik and who have good woik habits and all the required skillb ^ 

• The> wdl hiie good daj^ jnJ bad da>s, just hke jII employ <je> Jf the bad 
davs tai outnumber the good da>s L counsel document, and then, if 
necessar> , fire them — as >ou would for anyone ehc 

• Mjn> people compensate Ioj .heir ph>^Jutl or menul disab£lU;eb b> being 
m^re punuujk niure responsible, and more productive tlnm the average 
employee 

// hi tort SfMibivd <.ipplKiifii\ ifti \ tf >^tjj < uutti iji , tJi /ti\ iiHd i>a re<m our 
itnurdthi' pH'tttlti'ttS 

♦ Research at Sears and I)ul\>nt indicates thai disabled workers dctually 
have lewer accidents and better sa1et> records than , nonu"isabled 

, employees Depending on Ihc disabiUu, lhev're accustomed 10 bemj; 
careful a* the> work 

* Ih Jkga! fur insurance comp^ni^ to rji^e premiums stddv because of 
ihi ph>skal/n»emal characteristics oJ empUj>ecS Insurance payment 
a;e based on the commonb accepted nsk tauor ol an occupation and the 
acudont historv ol an organization, 

\f v atfh i **Hiituiv* r \ dun f hint \h* turn /<> mn' di\uNtd twpftnvcs ifu <um 

\Uf*t r fH\ kit tish i}fi*itt th* I tit < d 

* Musi disabled einpimees won l need a hit id special alien tjon Fhcy, like 
all eniphneev need ckar directions and ujnsi*aent positive/negative 
iced back 

♦ We M screen and tram penpk su tnes are able and wdlmg to work m your 
turn, \\ >uur managers use p\u*\ supervisors techniques, there shouldn't 
bo anv problems 

Yrf'i 't&3%4^i 'h\ hnys m sji /^j' >it it iittr ifr-jfrn J p\ i>pU\ hui i'm ihv am' 
it he l ^< ' Wv/>< r mi /'l'^ v ( Ht>*i tjrtJ / dofl t HtiM uH\ < \ir<l trttfthh' 

• h vtiunds il uju re anxiuus about ihjs t\cv> program Wb> don't you 
come o\cr tu <)ui tramiog ilass at a <me convenient lor >ou, and >uli un 
observe our students ind talk to our instructors 

* Oiue miu get oi kn*>* suaie id i»or people, I think vyu'H he reassured 
ih.n iho won t be »inv cxir^ Irojblc Jusl treat ihern like e\er>une else 
i>me Hk\ re un the job Be as U:r and demanding as >uu are wilh other 
employees 

In lalks i*ith union officials and employers, wc usuall) encounter 
ai least one uf these issues If thc> Jon't appear reaclil>, we brjng 
them to the surface so that a ^enstti/iitton anj learning proccsh cjn 
begin Our responses, as noted above, emphaw.e that ihpjjr are ah 
^■n> Jitferences in attitudes and skills among disabled people as 



the; e arc among ilk n- mdi * iMi d p-jpulahuu Wo locus on faUs that 
route Merc Upujl iiHjtUiks, and we discuss the damaging clTccl** of 
muit labels i peopled ine-^ Abme all, we eruour^ge employers t<j 
observe- and uik vt it h some of our students, an experience that 
KjpaJU o*isp L ]> am lingering misconceptions abi»ut ihe disabled We 
,muic i.mplovers thai we 11 sueen, iram, and refer disabled appli- 
^anS uim tan and will di> ihc work leguiied I Hat assurance, coupled 
wnh i >uf openness in adducing svnsmve issues. ustialK eh mm no 
<>\ alienates am moghings emphners mav Iwu 1 aboui hiring the 



\ mil her, nmr 1 ; for fti v i1 »ensih/aiion approach is the presentation ol 
a Jt\iituiit\ a H(/'t f/t ^ * lii^s /'V ittiphm t v />*v \ut\u\ l staff, \upcnisor\. 
ji\li>r r\ i*! a T>jn t ir.s ot iiiint. iUtitti I Ins class approau h is a partic- 
ularly elfiuent learning levhnuj.ie. Miue wc (.an present facts and talk 
v uidulK wnh a cros^-seeUon ol personnel who will be interacting 
wnfi disabled apphvanis and workers ( Uss discussions uner Hie 
mam meanings of li e word 'disability as well as related sueiu- 
kgal topics We ve of k red ins experience informally as a three-hour 
mee'ing and aU>> ^ a nnic-hour eollege class foi one-half umi of 
aedu I *>pks covered in hoih versions ol i he class include ihe t(?ur 
niaior classes ol di>abihoes, I he employes requirements jn Sections 
'tn and s 04 of i fie i^ 7 ^ I ederal Rehabilitation A^L whal is meant b> 
a qualified handicapped applicant, the issue ol physical and/or work 
.luumnnkUmnv and elements ol good supers isnm \ 

Indnidual discussions and awareness classes are the two maior 
employe, education ai initios that we use to orient people to focus 
s i r ^ 1 on t he person and run the dnahihh 1 hese actn iocs make peo- 
ple nmre aware ol the capabilities and need 1 * oi the disabled, and we 
i h j i j k that our umsisienL upen approach to changing stereoly pieaJ 
attitudes has contributed to j he success raie * ? J our placements 

Si u do ih Support Services 

Suppuri services in torn enlional unalionaJ counseling pr grams 
nun iincr a wide range ol activities thai are dnectK or indirectly 
related to training and placemen! eg, child care, legal advice, 
special transpori nrnn medical assistance, academic tutoring, and 
i raining in independent In nig ^ ills When we were Jo v eloping our 
program, we had !o make vmit. hard choices about wh it kinds of ser- 
\ ices lo pnn idc- for students in addition to actual work vkilh training 
tte decided in empha^/e suppt^rti\e \ervices Utai sfrengtbened 
j^adeniK and career planning skills because 1) the college did not 
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have Die lauhlio 01 |n J * j > 1 1 n v I in piuvide m^o -educational services. 

the I ast Ua\ region ahtadv contained numerous social seiviee 
group* and agencies thai *ere able to utkc relerraK and .1) ton- 
^cnifaiiag un iob-relaied skills complemented uur pr;mar> Crammg 
and ptaicmcnt goah f uiiNC^ucnLlv , we mm reler ^tuJents who hace 
medial, legal, child cart\ or scrum** ^motional problems lo local 
snxuil service agencies, *c unxeuLate on olfenng supplemental 
academic and career planning experiences ih.ti will prepare students 
tin enir\ and graduation from our training programs 

t Uir career and aeademn, support focus also relict is the philusoph> 
thai su^cessiul placemen! rcall} depends on several stages of 
\'mplo\ment readiness" for example, at urious pomts in the 
dc\ clop men I ol a i raining program we check to insure dial 
em plovers, supervisors, and co-workers are read> to accept an J work 
sMth disabled applicants, we \erif) with emnlmers that our training 
omijnn :ni wilt produce people who arc reads io work in their 
nrgani/aium, and we make sure that our siudents h^ve acquired ihe 
necessarv academic, social, and career planning skills that make 
them reads in get and keep the lubs^weVc identified 

SitKe the college does run provide a lull range of torn eniional sup- 
port services demand lhat siudents be readv (or almost ready) to 
wurk bclon. acceptance into a training program Students who are 
referred to Lommum'- resources are assured that the> can reapplj 
1<>r admissuj i m the future When ihes return to us — and the} often 
do reiLirn because ot the incentive ol a rea] 10b otter — we are then 
ible concentrate on training and ioh-reJated support service*- 

1 he UiJifinin \Uj*p*in \<tint\ provided to students arc described 
vompleteh in ( hapter Seven " h [)e\ elonmental Activities" Very 
hriefl^ students who are noi read) (or <njr training programs are 
ad\tsed "o enrol! in several dillerent kinds ol college- sponsored 
academic md pre-emplovmeni skilK e lasses 

f he puncM s < jr^ { r pLiti*utiK wriht \ are delivered through college- 
^pniisofed classes. mdi\ uiual ses^jon v with students, and as pa! t ol 
our i railing programs ! he college 's ^aac r planning classes cover a 
JajrK conventional arra\ ol topics such a* 

• ilanhiatmn ot personal and ^vork alues and goals 

• standardized, and informal career ni^rest inventories 

• asscni\*;ness Trammg 

• researching job requirements and duties,- 
r| f >teparmg a resume or personal data lorm 




• interview skills 

• filling out application forms 

• taking employment tests 

• tob retention strategies 

[he flexible instructional formal at ihe college'** career-planning 
classes allows lor wide variabiLiK jn student skiSK and goals 
General!} , the above topics are divided into a sequence of four one- 
una, short-term learning modules lhai are offered ai different limes 
during the semester With the help of a counselor or b> reading a 
description uf the career planning sequence in the college schedule, 
students decide which module best tils their individual levels of 
career development The college oilers these classes at various com- 
munity sites and at the Oakland office ot the D**-™ ^ i of 
Rehabilitation Often a combination ol disabled and noi ,vu stu- 
dents enroll i ji the same class Curriculum materials used m these 
classes include commercially-developed tests and exercises as well as 
exercises thai have been developed bj local counselors and teachers 

Man > students with good communication and selfassessment 
skills are relerted to college-sponsored cdreer planning classes, but 
individualized career counseling occurs at each stage of our program 
T hrough mdividuah/ed interviews and informal interest inventories, 
we determine how much our students know about different employ- 
ment possibilities and whether the> have a dear idea of what kind of 
work they could and would like to do Intially t many say that they just 
want to work and do not have job preferences Often our iratning 
programs serve as a career exploration menu, since we encourage 
sampling" a irammg program \u learn more about the work 
involved If mdiciduah/ed counseling shows that a student is not 
suited to any of our training programs or cannot develop a specific 
employment goal* the student is directed to wait for an appropriate 
naming program Usual!) we recommend that such students enroll 
nt an academic skills course or a career planning course while they 
wait for additional training/employment choices 

Career planning activities are also an integral part of our training 
program ■> Lach training program has a career planning component 
that m<!) empha^/e preparing a personal data sheets filling out a job 
application, taking employment tests, participating in mock inter- 
views or getting along with coworkers, Training activities are 
<iri2,am/ed so that students practice these career skills as the> learn 
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(hv required wuik sk-JN ! Ik hdlowuig example ol ihe way sludents 
prepare tor lob interview^ m the micfcepi operator triimtng program 
ijlustraies how career planning 'an he integrated tfitu training 

\V hetiever possible, arrange ^avs to our ^raduales io circum- 
*eru she traditional application and miefview process by demon- 
^iiaung then work habiK and skills io prospective employers Occa- 
sionally* however, an emplover will msisi upon formal 10b interviews 
even ihough written lests or other application procedures have been 
waived fur instance, graduaies ol our intercept operator training 
program *ilh visual disabilities are excused horn taking Pacific 
I e le plume \ general ^nlien employment tests, but our graduates are 
required iti go through a formal job interview As the List stage of 
<rmimg before relerral to the Pacific telephone recruiter, each ol 
our prospective graduates competes ai least one niock interview 
wmdi is videotaped and critiqued 

I lie nunk ruei v lews jro as realists a-> possihle Alter appropriate 
m*'c r v icv* behav ior> are discus>ed and modeled in ihe training class, 
prospective applicants must ^all a proiett staff member * *r a special 
Jelephone lompam v'^isuliaiit I * j arrange a tmie and place for the 
Pi ,k Uce interview I he recruiter tolc )s pla>ed bv sor^'one w ho docs 
noi know the applicant well, interviews take place at ihe college of- 
hces or at the otlke or ihe proiects union consultant Applicants 
must gel to the interview on then own, on time, dressed 
appropriately and with their resumes or personal data lorms The 
mierviewer" asks topical reeruiier questions — some easy and 
stoiK' difficult — about the "applicants * previous work experiences, 
ah i lit; it i do t lie lob, and future career goals Applicants try to act and 
u\ki in a confident, complete and accurate manner The whole 
uiferchange, which takes about a hall-hour, is videotaped 

\ careful review o! this videotape provides ihe student with feed- 
back on verbal and nonverbal behaviors It is not reviewed 
jmme'liJieiv, a day iu\ even a week/ idler the studen. and a project 
>ialf member critique the videotape logether During the review ^ev 
mum, students often realize that 'hey had looked terrified, or had not 
described their previous work experience posit i\el> . or had answered 
a dnect question with a long, rambhng siorv The importance of 
>hori, Jirct t, complete, accurate answers is emphasized by the pro- 
leu staff member, who also uiges ^tudenis to consider whai they 
should have said or how the> should have acted II necessary, 
jtt^'her m<K k mterv iew *s scheduled, v ideotapcd, and critiqued. Slu- 
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dents aie n<0 roll, m- ! '.mIh u iu.il telephone runnier until thej are 
competent inter v iewee^ 

I o summarize briefly students jrc ret erred to college- sponsored 
career planning and ac<ujenm de\ eloprnent classes both before and 
during irammg \ project counselor also wurks individual!) with 
them <n these two support areas, and ea^h training program includes 
a career planning component Wc entphasj/e career planning ;ind 
academic support %er vices because competence in these skdl areas 
increases the probability that students wjH be able to gel and keep the 
jnbs we\e identified We hase sold our training approach \o 
employers who have agreed to hure cjuaiiJled disabled applicants, but 
our graduates musj still demonstrate the job-related skills nctessarv 
to be competitive applicants and good workers . * 

Post -Placement Activities 

I ollov mg placement we regularly contact the new employee and 
ihe employer representee at least once a month for three months 
and then *iOce more six months alter placement When talking with 
new employ ees alter placement, we pro he to determine whether they 
understand iheir assignments, uin do the work, and are getting along 
with their u>»workers ii we sense that problems m work skills or 
attitudes exist, we meet rmmediatcK with She people involved Mo^t 
problems, once iheyre objeuivelv identified, can tfe resolved if 
evenone — employee, co-workers, and supervisor — is willing to 
cooperate Man> problems are caused b> simple misunderstandings, 
r>ul »n a very few cases, a placement tusi doesn't work out The stu- 
dent is then relerred to another •>! our training programs or to the 
Department <d Rehabilitation 

Two majot typesot employer-related problems have surtaeed after 
mam posl-placenieni Lonlereni.es prtnainv attttudvs on the part of 
employers who are Ic^s dcmandmij! of disabled workers, and invtfvc- 
um 1 \u$n /wijim oh the part oj emplovers who do not give clear 
directions and au urate lecdhatk to disabled workers In a well- 
intended elh>rt to make a placement succeed. man> employers and 
supervisors ignore the tact that a new disabled employee is not work- 
ing up to the siandard recjuned id other new employees Supervisors 
and O'-wnrkets tompensak- U*\ the work not being done or being 
done mcorrecil) . and everyone pa rhu pates m a conspjraey of silence 
to avoid hurting the leehngs <d the disabled worker l.ventually the 
situation e\piodes h as in the (oilowing example 
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W e placed a disahkd pu Mill m ^ I ci i r I > unskilled position deliver- 
ing imerolfiee mad The supervisor and co-workers thought they 
were well prepared to " Jedl with a handicapped person " They were 
enthusiasts about making the placement a bUeee:>:>fuJ one The new 
employee took t ! it lie longer than usual to learn the names of office 
personnel, hui lo workers decided to be helpful and rerouted mail 
alter a had heen delivered to the wrong desks. Therefore, the new 
empjovee thought he doing a good job because nobody men- 
tioned the wrong deliveries And when we called the >uperviMjr to 
see h»^ ihe new employee wab doing, the response wa:> ^He's great 
no problems it's working out , he\ very well liked we 
want io make it work " When the mail was soil not being delivered 
correctly after six weeks, the supervisor and co-workers could no 
longer maintain this magnanimous protective attitude because 
rerouting tne mail was interfering w uh their wt>rk Suddenly we were 
vailed and told '< ici this person out of here if s not working out 
we can't possibly maintain tins an> longer " This problem wab a 
» ompluie surprise to us 

In lalks witn the Miner visor in this situation (and in general l 1 Hus- 
sions with prospective em plovers J , we j stress ihe importance of giv- 
ing clear and ujiim^Iuu leedback to all employees, but especially to 
disabled employees We emphasize that disabled employees need 10 
be treated exactly the same as others and that all employees need lo 
ne told when ihey re doing something wrong and when they're doing 
something right ( lear directions and eonstrueme, consistent feed- 
back are especially important to a disabled person who may have a 
diminished menial capability or may not know much about typical 
work environment Without clear directions and a chance to ask 
questions, these people mav misunderstand their assignments, with- 
out constructive feedbacks the> won't .know what they're doing 
wrung Trying to be nice to disabled employees by ignoring good 
super \ isnr\ 'echm^ues is a mistake, and wo tr> lo confront that prob- 
lem Kiore ii materializes II ihe problem occurs alter placement, we 
tuunsel the supervisor and the employee the supervisor is 
encouraged to be lair and demanding and to give clear IcodbaCK, and 
J ho new emplovee is cik our aged to ask questions that clarify work 
assignments 

Summitry 

All ot our support series are directly related to increasing the 
that eaJi jub place riieni will be successful I hrough individual 
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di^cu^ion^ or vMMfuhk j^jftncNN masses sensin/c potential 
*enipib>ersi supcrviM>r>, and co workers to look t>e>und a person's 
dnabihu t tnJ in->tead on job skills and altitudes ()tff\tudenis 
strengthen their academic and career planning skills through 
individual v^usi-^hng sesMons t md college-sponsored classes Lach 
tfanimg program includes j career planning component Students 
*ho have senoiA viiiutional, htniily. medical, or transportation prob- 
lems are relet red to < * i 1 1 u r alleges or voniniuiiil) -based support pro- 
gram^ wnh l ho understanding that a place in one of our training pro- 
grams and a conditional lob offer will be available when the>'rc 
read* Mter placement, both emplo>ers and employees are con- 
iaw<ed regularly Ui >ce whether emplovers are bemg fair and demand* 
mg, and ui determine whether new empio>ees undeistand and ean 
carrv out their \*ork assignment 
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APPENDIX 
Standardized Tests/ 

Listed helou arc the standardized tests we have made available to 
students Additional assessment material and inlormation regarding 
administration procedure;* cjn be found in the following manuals, 
iantr AJuhwi ni *ith ifn DtAublviL published b> Mesa Community 
College, Mesa T An/una, hw-H* formula for hnpnnmg Wnattonal 
Lh^jium for tht UumU appt-J Phou H, published b> Vocational and 
CTJKer LducaUun Seivkc StrCTuJru California Slate Department of 
/LdiKalion, Sacramento, California and Wnatamul Shlh Assessment 
jt^r Disabk'J SiuM ms> published b> Chaffcy Community College, Alia 
' Li>nuu ( alilornia Publishers and their addresses arc meludedal ihe 
end of llus list 

Achievement Tests 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary lest 
American Guidance Service, Ine 

„ Peabody Individual Aelne vemcnt 'I est * 
American Guidance Service, hie 

Stanford Achievement Test 

Bureau of Lducatioiul Research and Services 

HratUi and {.una fruit American Printing Mouse for the Blind 

Stanford Test of Academic Skills (task) 

Bureau of Ldueational Research and Services 

tiruttit and Lam- ft mi A mentan Printing Inmse for \hc Blind 

Wide Range Achievemcm Test 
Psychological Corporation 

Durrcll Listening Reading Scries 
Bureau ol Lduuttiomil Research and Services 
- tinttlte and Law Print American Punting House for the Blind 

TMR School Competency Skills 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc 

California Achievement Test 
(TH/McGrawdfill 
q Print only. American Printing Mouse for the Blind 
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lundamcnlal Achievement Scries 
Psychological Corporation 

SRA Reading-Arithmetic Index 
Science Research Associates, Inc- 

Aptitude Tests 

Pennsylvania By-Manual Work Sample 
American Guidance Service, Inc 
Minnesota Kale of Manipulation Tests 
American Guidance Sen ice, inc. 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 

Bobbs Merrill liducational Publishing Company 

Subsumed Abilities — Measure of Learning Efficiency 

Martin M Bruce, Publishers 

Tmployee Aptitude Survey 

Educational and Industrial Testing Service 

Crawford Small Parts dexterity Tests 

Psychological Corporation 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Hoard lest ^ 
Psychological Corporation 

Differential Aptitude Test 
Psychological Corporation 

Wtfchsler Memory Skill 
Psychological Corporation 

Purdue Peg Board 

Science Research Associates 

SRA Nonverbal Test 
Science Research Associates 
SRA Pictorial Reasoning Test 
Science Research Associates 

O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test 
Stoelting 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
Stoelting 

Intelligence Tests 

Culture Fair Intelligence Test 
O Fclucaiional and Industrial Testing Service 
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Wechslcr Adult Intelligence Scale 
Psychological Corporation 

Revised Beta Examination 
Psychological Corporation 

flaptic intelligence Scale 
Sloe lung 

Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale 
Stoeliing 

Interest Tests 

Solf-[)ireclivc Search 

Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 

California Occupational Preference System 
Educational and Industrial Testing Service 
Career Ability Placement Survey 
Educational and Industrial Testing Service 

Vocational Interest and Sophistication Assessment 
Ohio Slate University — Nisonger Center 

Knowledge of Occupations 
Psychologists and Educators, inc. 

How Well Do You Know Your Interests? 
Psychologists and Educators, Jnc 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
Psychological Corporation 

Kuder preference Record 
Science RcsearchAssociatcs, Inc. 

Geist Picture Interest Inventory 
Western Psychological Services 

Personality Tests 

Test of Social Insight 
Martm M< Bruce, Publishers 

Social and Prevocational Information Battery 
CTB/McG raw Hill 

Work Environment Preference Schedule 
Psychological Corporation 

Adaptability Test 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
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fburstoiltf I c?^t a\ Menu! Airiness 
Science Research Associates* Inc 
Scott Menial Alertness Test 
Sloclting 

Vocational Tests 

Business Judgment Test 
Martin M Bruce, Publishers 

Minnesota Clerical Test 
Psychological Corporation 

Computer Programmer Aptitude Battery 
Science Research Associates 

Computer Operator Aptitude Battery 
Science Research Associates 

SRA Test -Of Mechanical Concepts 
Science Research Associates 
SRA Mechnical Aptitudes 
Science Research Avsociaies 

Purdue Non-language Personnel Test 
University Bookstore* West Lafayetie, Indiana 
Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test 
University Bookstore* West Lafayettc> Indiana 

Purdue Industrial Mathematics Tesi 
University Bookstore, West Lafayette* Indiana 

Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test 

University Bookstore, Wcm Lafayette* Indiana 

Publishers: 

American Guidance Service, Inc 
Publisher's Building 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 
Amciican Priming House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
P 0 Box 6085 
Louisville* Kentucky 40206 
Bobbs-Merril! Educational Publishing Company 
4300 west 62nd Street 7> 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 ^ 
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Martin M. Bruce, Publishers 
Box 228 

340 Oxford Road 5 
New Rochelle, New York 10804 

Bureau of Cducalional Research and Services 
C-20 Easl Mall 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City. Iowa 52242 
Consulting Psychologists Press* I tic, 
577 C ollege Avenue 
PO Box M636 
J alo Alto, California 94306 
CTB/McGraw Hill 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, California 93940 

Cducalional <ind Industrial Testing Service 

PO Box 7234 

San Diego> California 92107 

Ohio Slate University 
The Nisonger Center 
1 580 Cannon Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Pbychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York. New York 10017 
Psychologists and Educators, Inc 
Sales Division, Suite 212 
211 West State Street 
Jacksonville* Illinois 62650 

Science Research Associates, Inc 
259 East Erie 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 
Stocking 

1350 South Kostner Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60623 

University Bookstore 
360 Slate Street to 
West Lafayette* Indiana 47906 
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Western Psychological Services 
Order Department 
12031 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California W)025 
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